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BARTLETT’S 
SELECT TOURS 


(28th Season) 
Realize the Ideal of 


\ “Travel Free from Care” 


Our Brochure contains par- 
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“eek Sanitariu 


, SOUVENIR PORTFOLIO—60 VIEWS—MAILED FREE 

.. .) tired, worn out, convalescentpeople or chronic invalids, Me 
& how the Battle Creek Sanitarium teaches how to live to ¢ ‘This ¢ 
best health and greatest efficiency. This beautifn] portfolio 
cially interest heilth seekers returning from the South » ‘d =) 
to whom a few weeks at the Sanitarium is a valuable tthe c 

dress Box 70, THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, = = 
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ticulars of Mediterranean 
and Northern Tours, and 
: also gives valuable infor- 
mation to the European traveler. Sent free, 


531 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 






AUTO-TOUR 
ITALY 








Six Young Ladies Chaperoned 
by Refined Lady. Private, exclus- 
ive Party Touring April, May. 
MRS. V., 31 West 30th Street, New York. 


TY 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE *!2ereron tn 


Most comprehensive and attractive 
KF. Cc. CLARK, : ore New York 


References. 


Times Building, 











woogtawnl HENDRICKSON’S 


nda} EYROPEAN TOURS #22: 


YEAR 
Newton, | Spring and Summer 
a. Mass, 


|! A Splendid Program of HIGH-CLASS TOURS 
A private high-grade sanitarium exclu- 
f 


. gy Ab Most reasonable prices. 
} Special attention given to EDUCATIONAL and 
CULTU 
sively for the care and treatment o 
EPILEPSY. Terms moderate. Address 


tAL value of Foreign Travel 
Dr. H, W. HAMMOND, Medical Superintendent. 








Write to-day for “SPRING” and “SUMMER” Booklets 
THOS D HENDRICKSON 343 Fulton St. 
Ue y Brooklyn, N.Y. 


27th SKASON 
through England, Scot- 
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EUROPEAN TOUR iiss’ juztans Soot 








many, The Rhine, Bavaria and its celebrated 


Highiands, Italy, Sweitzerland and France. 


SELECT PRIVATE PARTY ‘312, 20",.22 


July 2, 1908, return- 
ng September 23, 1908. Under the personal manages 
ment and escort of Mrs. M. A. Cros.ry, 22 FE. 45th 


AWAY - FROM-THE-USUAL | 
St., New York City, 309 East Walnut St.,) ndianapolis, 
| 
\ 


EUROE TRANS-SIBERIA 

ROPE by Motor Car 
and Train de L 

ROUND THE WORLD 


424 Boylston Street 


COLLVER TONS 





Boston| 














27th season of uninterrupted success, 
¢ $$ 
ies. All arrangements first-class. 





H. W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’l House, Buston 


Ind. Printed Itinerary Now Ready. 

| ‘Sy’ EUROPE and ORIENT 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sight- 
seeing under expert guidance, Limited 

s | part 
j | DR, and MES. HOWAKD 8S, PAINE 
Spring, Summer, Fall Tours | . 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N.Y. : 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
France, England, Norway, North 








Cape, Sweden, Russia, Egypt, | THREE MONTHS ABROAD 
: . : 

Palestine, Greece in Summer, | A small party, sailing June 1%, will visit Holland, 

Around the World. Booklets. | Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, England, Scot- 


land. Address Miss Dora Johnson, Green Hall, The 





PONENT ot 
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White Star. 
Scotland, $485. Send for itineraries. Mrs. Ed. 
A. ROBSON, SO Warburton Ave., Yonkers, N. Y¥. 





| University of Chicago, Chicago, Tl., or Miss Willie C, 
{ Johnson, 714 Poplar Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


Robson's Old World Tours 


Delightful Summer tour. Sailing July 3. | NAPLES 
10th year. 


" > a¥] ty 
Azores. Gibraltar, Naples to | ine tien : Book, map free. 
{ W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Avenue, Baltimore 





to Edinburgh with or with. 
out Vienna-Berlin, June 20. 








12 tours at lowest rates from $)65 up. 
Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, Turk 
Now. 
Boston, Mass. 
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TALY TO SCOTLAND--With Profs. 
NAYLOR-ROSEBUSH, Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Unique upon art, seenery, history, life 
CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, APPLETON, WIs. 


Select two months” | 
Summer Tour, $250 
British Isles, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, 
ey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 
THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. O. Box @ 8178, 


EUROP 





WEST FALMOUTH, MASS. 


Bay Breeze. Two furnished houses. $300 
and $200 for season. Address J H. DIL- 
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1843-1845-1847_U Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


Party of Ladies, conducted 


EUROPE by Miss CLAUDJA STUART, 


Principal of The Stuart Schoo) for Girls, 





LINGHAM, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 
Scotland to Italy, 


E U Greece and Turkey, 


Full Itinerary, 82 pages. British Isles Tour and others. 





Parties limited ten. Two vacanciesineach. 





21 COUNTRIES. 
June 


EUROPE 


SAMUEL H. LONGLEY,814 Main St.,Woreester,Mass, 
Sailing - E 
lth-25th, July 9th. Delightful Tours. Unex- 


EUROPE celled Jeadership. 6th year. 


BABUOUK’S TOURS, 1187 Dean St., Brooklyn, XN. ¥_' PANTLIND’S TOURS, 14 Cla.cnee Bldg., Cleveland 


dentals; select 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND 
YELLOWSTONE PARK Sum. 
MER CAMP FOR BOYS 


Horseback through the hea 
ies and Yellowstone Park. ee omg 
ranch life, mountain climbin 
Ideal, delightful, beneficial 


SSG ITALY in MAY 


and NORTHERN EUROPE in June. 
AN IDEAL TOUR 


under the leadership of Dr. H. H. PowERS 
Lecturer, Art Critic, Traveller. Sail April 


(18th, S. S. Republic. & fishing, ete, 


i . J tri 
Be nd for illustrated announcement. ’ ing boy. Supervised — by pi Bing Brow. 
| BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL } Second term begins July Ist. Send for 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, booklet. or 





CHAS. C. MOORE, LE. 
Fort Washakie,’ Wes 


EUROPE. 


SO New Tours 


40 days to 4 months. First-class 
accommodations, leisurely travel, 
limited numbers. Send at once for 
circulars. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, etc. 


im the Maine Woods 
i The place to make boys manly 
High-grade Conti- mnne iva, ‘ a 
nental tour,10) days, Refere nees require d. Seventh season, 


‘ meye ‘ P , ¥ C. HART 
May 30, $725. Spain, Riviera and southern 9 apart pi ee 
Italy, $450. British Isles, $395. 262B Benefit Street, Providence R. I. 


Address DR. M,. M, KUGLER, 7 East 
4th Street, Cincinnati. YELLOWSTONE PAR 
The B t Way.” I j 
EUROPE 035 $370 | sciee Re, anestenie com 
Private party Gentinaet Benene and Scot UNIVERSITY TOURS Pr. 
land. Mrs. Shelton, The Thurston, Somerville, Nass Two splendid tours at alee ta - 


Address BRYANT-SPENCE TOURS, 
457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 





(PATHWAYS TEACHERS of ART 


ba men at LONDON in August. 
London Gangress Suggestive By-ways 
“Summer 


Write for OFFICIAL GuIDE 
i AVEL COMMITTEE 

dies Dd TR Cc 

EUROPE and NORWAY TOURS 


19 Trinity Place, Boston 
Personally escorted. Membership restricted. 
ay. 





Lowest rates. Booklet now rea 
GCILLESPIE & KINPORTS 
1 Mathson Ave., New York. 200 N. 15th St., Phila, 


EAGER TOURS 


Leisurely high-grade travel, small select parties, 
experienced conductors, inclusive prices. 


807 N. CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EUROP 














CAMPING 
oUT 








FrRe& TRiF 
to Orient or Europe given to organizer of a 
party of five. BABCOCK’s EUROPEAN 
TOUR, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn,N. ¥. 


ITALY ann SWITZERLAND 


Restful) summer tour de luxe; 67 days $450; no inci- 
limited party; Italian tanght free. 
9 


Prof. ELIGIO, BARBERIS, 27 W, 96th St., N.Y. 








~ TO EUROPE 
THE IDEAL WAY 
Map and Details free. Parties 
Mmited to 12. Everything Ideal. 
DEAL TOURS. 


Box 10554, Pittsburgh, Penna, 




















EUROPE, 


Private party. Experienced leader. 
Excellent accommodations, The Rhine, 
Switzerland, Italy, Paris, 60 days, $425. Extension 
to England. Box 122, LITERARY DIGEST. 


WILBY FOREIGN 





Escorted or Independent AUTO TOUR 


Luxurious hotels. Booking: Riviera & Pyrenees, 
Italy, Gt. Britain, Ireland. 31 W. 30th St., New York. 
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a more enviable record as a producer. 


There is no better place for my advertisement than in The 
Literary Digest. It brings me College Presidents, Bankers, Law- 
yers, Editors, etc., from all parts of the United States, and that 
is the class of patronage | desire. W. A. JOHNSON, 
Private European Tours, Baltimore, Md. 


We have found The Literary Digest the most satisfactory 


medium for advertising our Foreign Tours, and one of our parties 


was completed through one advertisement in your paper. We 
shall certainly continue to advertise in The Literary Digest col- 


umns. Mrs. E. A. ROBSON, Old World Tours, Yonkers, NLY. 


44-60 East 23d Street 


DMITTEDLY and repeatedly has THE LITERARY DIGEST demonstrated its power 
to create interest in the highest class of Tourist, Resort and Transportation Adver- 
tising, to gain the confidence and the patronage of a large body of well-to-do travelers. 
In the estimation of the World’s greatest Travel and Resort advertisers, no publication has 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


We desire to take this opportunity of stating that our recent 
advertising in magazines has proven that The Literary Digest is 


one of the best. Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., H. B. PAYNE, 
G. P. & T. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


We are pleased to say that we have had good results from 
our various advertisements in The Literary Digest and consider 
it an excellent medium for our purposes. Hamburg- 
American Line. 


The Literary Digest is unquestionably one of the best 


publications in America, W. T. ROBSON, Adv. Act. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, Canada. 


NEW YORK 








Our readers are asked to mention 'THE LITERARY DIGEST when w7iting to advertisers. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








IMMORTA 
BOOKS 


AT A 


Fraction of Original Prices 


; 1@> Bound in Paper Covers 
| ASA SSE AMS EIEITND eed 


Originally Sold 
in England Price 


in Cloth for Now 

















ANTONINUS (MARCUS AURELIUS) as 
Thoughts of Antoninus..... $1.25 $0.16 


ARNOLD (sir Epwin) 
The Light of Asia.......... 150 26 


@LACKIE (JOHN STUART) 
MBL AIGUIO cess. ese sk veseees. BCG +20 


CARLYLE (THOMAS) 





Carlyle’s Essays........... 2.50 -20 
Sartor Resartus............ 2.00 26 
GHARLESWORTH (VERNON J.) 


Rowland Hill.............. 1.2 15 | 
COLTON (C. C.) a 

ons an awd vs cuard. a 20° 
DEMOSTHENES 

i 2 es > ae 
D’ISRAELS (Isaac) 

Calamities of Authors...... 2.75 20) 
O’ ISRAELI (Rr. Hon. B.) 

LS a ea a 3.00 .60 
FARRAR (DEAN FRED’K, LL.D.) 

Life of MGRTIGES eos 4 kee cee. 4.25 .60 


GUIZOT (M.) | 
RI GILET CCONUARL. os wngioeerens saan) keke 16 


GOLDSMITH (OLIVER) 
Letters from a Citizen...... 1.50 .20 


KINGSLEY (CHARLES) 
Town Geology .........-... 1.25 15 
fo I occ aciawcce 1.25 16 


; MOSSUTH (Lovis) 





Memories of My Exile...... 3.00 .40 
LAMARTIWNE (ALPHONSE DE) 
TR tiie: SE 
LIGGINS (JoHN) | . 
' England’s Opium Policy.... 1.00 .10 
MACAULAY (THowAs B.) 
Si ee ae 
MOOR (GEO. W.) E 
The Reviser’s English...... 1.75 20 
PARKER (JosEPH) 
Job’s Comforters........55. 100 0 
PEARSE (MaRK Guy) 
Mr. Horn and His Friends,. 1,25 16 
RUSKIN (JOHN, LL.D.) 
Ethics of the Dust........0. 1.26 16 
Letters to Workingmen.... 38.50 30 


SALA (GEORGE AUGUSTUS) 


America Revisited......... 1.25 16 
SPURGEGON (CHARLES H.) 
John Plowman’s . 1.00 12 


E Pictures.. 1.50 15 
The Bible and Newspaper.. 1.00 .16 
THWING (F. P.) 
The Persian Queen......... 100 10 
TENNYSON (ALFRED) 
Idylls of the King......ce0. 200.20 


WHITE (James C.) 
Lyman Beecher...... eeseee 1,00 10 


*,* Any of the above sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





‘A Train Load of Books 


Made up from nine big bankrupt stocks that I bought at my own price, and of many 
job lots and publishers’ overstocks that I bought at much less than wholesale prices, and 
which I am closing out quickly at a small advance on cost to me. Opportunity of a 
lifetime to get the books you want for next to nothing. 


Sample Prices--New and Perfect Books 


Late Copyright iction—were $1.50, my price 38c. List includes ‘*‘ Beverly of Graustark,’’ ‘‘ The 
Christian,’’ ‘Conquest of Canaan,’’ “‘The Deluge,’’ ‘‘ Five Little Peppers,’’ ‘‘Port of Missing Men,’’ 
“The Prospector,”’ ‘Richard Carvel,’’ ‘‘Half a Rogue,’ and hundreds of others at from 38c. to 4gc. 


Thousands of Miscellaneous Books and Sets 














Reg.Price My Price Reg.Price My Price 
Encyclopedia Britannica, half morocco. .$36.00$9.75 | Jefferson’s Bible........--.++seeeeeeeees $1.00 $.36 
Dickens, complete, 15 vols...........065 15.00 3.75 | People’s Popular Atlas.............5066. 4.00 1,60 
Wild Animals | Have Met................ 2.50 .80)| Booklovers’ Science Set, 5 vols.......... 10.00 3.10 
Kings of Platform and Pulpit...... ...... 2.75 .96 Shakespeare, “Personal Edition,” 15 vols. 21.50 6.96 
Dante’s Inferno, Dore illustrations...... 6.00 .90 | Barnes’ Bible Encyclopedia, 3 vols....... 24.00 6.75 
Dumas’ Works, 7 vols..............e000. 5.25 1.78 | Animal Kingdom, 2 vols..............+.-- 12.00 2.86 
Hugo’s Works. 7 VoIS.....cccccccccsccece 5.25 1.78 | Capitals of the World.................... 10.00 1.96 
Biographical Dictionaty........ssseeceeee 2.50 .98 | Famous Pictures.........serereee voveee 12,00 1,60 
Encyclopedia of Quotations.............. 2.50 _.98 | Home Law School, 12 vols............... 24.00 9.75 
Authors’ Masterpieces, 11 vols.......... S25 2.46 tPA RIG oi sce vesusccttwens dscns 9.50 4.60 
Glimpses of the World...... secccceveces 6.00 2.66 | Teachers’ BlOle.....ccssesveees Wetiens sees 8.50 1,60 
Shakespeare, 39 vols..........+sseseeees 13.50 6.75 | Eugene Field’s Poetical Works, 4 vols.... 6.00 1.30 
James Whitcomb Riley’s Works, 11 vols.. 13.75 6.60 | Encyclopedia of Poetry.............-.+05 2.50° .98 
Twentieth Century Home Cook Book...... 2.50 .69 | MMlustrated Book of all Retigions..:...... 1.60 .78 








And so on through a list of thousands of books, all described in my illustrated Bargain List of this stock. 


Standard Library Sets in Half Morocco Bindings 


The sets in the following list are made in rich half morocco bindings, gold stampings and gold tops, and were 
designed to sell at high prices to the wealthy and cultured classes who want fine private libraries. At 


the prices I offer on the stock I have, anyone can afford some of these rich sets, 





; Reg. Price My Price Reg. Price My Price 
DICKENS. ccccccccccceeecceeees LO VOL, SIO00 G14.25 | EUOtecrecseeeee ween ens vevee BS VOL. $16.00 6§ 7.60 
BRO ces ex saavecunuuneveess 12 vol. 30.00 12.60 | DeFoe................ atigteae 16 vol. 40.00 16.80 
WRG Foo ooo Sai ie nnn Tee oe Syol. 16.00 7.60} Reade................-++.00-- 12 vol. 30,00 12.60 
: 9 Bulwer-Lytton ....cceegeeeees 15 vol. 80,00 14,25 

VRSCKOIGV ica siycvncccsver’ vol. 20.00 9.60% : 
pa BONER ced. acs svicesstetasens 6vol. 15.00 6.30 
BEER ses sir cvclvcns covteeses 16 vol. 40.00 165.20 TEENS ES RR RED RES! 6 vol. 15.00 6.30 
ENN es ccdicssvccsecstcos korea Lb vol: DGD? WFO aumeeees <. ass cccccccadecc ice. Svol. 16.00 7.60 
BIRUR Ss oaccbannes Rbei ve oansy vol, 30.00 12.60) Macaulay........ 000.006 eens 5vol. 12.50 6.26 
RDI i is ccvecdarccs cocsceees 10-Vol.:- S500) IOP RMRON res. ii 00s cosncesetes 5vol. 10,00 4.75 
6, CORORLEE ETTORE PRT TCL ll vol. 27.50 1.56 | Green......-- pied Canes cena 4 vol. 8.00 3.80 
PIE i Seiietccs ecdebtecds 12vol. 30.00 12.60) Josephus................s000. 3svol. 6.00 »¥.86 
SmMopett.....cccececsccceccees 12 vol. 30.00 12.60) Rawlinson.......- .s-sseeeeeee 3vol. 6.00 285 
DN 3. 0 ae aren nedses 8 vol. 20.00 8.40) Heroes of History........-- --25 vol. 62.50 18.76 
ERSTE hii evsiahesers sks W2vol. 30.00 12.60) Jane Austen.............0.88, 6vol. WOO 6.60 

HugO....-..eeeee ceeeeeeevere 8 vol. 16.00 7.60) Library of Ancient and Modern 

Shakespeare... ....0cccce cece 7 vol. 14.00 5 95 Rink spccvcsanenes 20 vo). 68.00 18.50 














Also works of Motley, Plutarch, Rambaud, Boswell, Lever, Lover, Barham, Darwin, Spencer, Sue, 
McCarthy, Emerson and many others in Same fine bindings at similarly flow prices. 
4o sets Special Edition of Mubibach’s Historical Novels, 18 vols., regular price, $22 50, My price, $9.75, 
In single volumes I have all new fine library books, gift books, art books, music books, boys’ books, 
irls’ books, farm books, stock books, cook books, mechanical books, law books, medical books, animal LD 
ooks, histories, biographies, poetry, religious, description, infact, almost anything in cloth, half leather 







and full leather at less than cost of paper and printing—binding free. David 
Books Shipped A I = 
bject t i = wit nee fi peor for pprova: at my Clarkson, 
subject to examination in yo ome efore payin, 
expense if not satisfactory. The Book Broker, 


Send for My Big Free Bargain List 3° 338-344 Wabash Ave., 


of this stock before ordering, It costs nothing—will save youmoney. Get now what Chicago, Ill. 


you want at from 10 cents to 50 cents on the dollar. Biggest book sale 44.5) me.without obligati 
at best bargains ever conducted in this country. Your money back if you are o uf ta po rsa Fe Pr nin mitt 


not satisfie 
\ SO. Bargain List of your bankrupt 
Stock Limited oan RA esac diy 


The supply of many sets and books in this stock is limited to what % 
Tnow have. Ofsomel have only a few sets and books. When A» 


sold no more can be had at these bargain prices. Mail attached 
coupon to-day for free Bargain List and be in time to get the 


bargains you want, 


David B. Clarkson 
The Book Broker DAD eso aeicnces decekucewatdledexsdatuaseereeeeten 








| New York. 8vo, 40D pages. Cloth, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75. | 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


(35 8-344 Wabash Ave.Chicago 














F E E A Booklet containing three new Maps of 
Ancient Palestine ; accounts of the early 


spread of Christianity, and many new archeologica) dis- ; 
coveries that throw light on obscure Bible texts; pages of 
illustrations ; with many other /acts,—not guesses, fads, nor 
fancies—about the Bible. All SENT FREE ON RE- 


EST. No agents wi)) ca)) nor wil) you obligate your- By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F.S.A. 
self in any way. Funk & WaGNaALtts Company, Dept. Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary 


D., 4460 Kast a3d Street, New York. |) treats the hundred and one questions that 


|} arise in daily speech and correspondence 
which are not treated of in the dictionary, 


| } The New York Times: **The scope and pian of the 














THE SEM(- RESPG KSIB l E 1amo, cloth, 240 pages. Price, 79c. nets by mail, 83. 








volume, which is of handy size and alphabetical arrange- 
HE EM{= i S AN E AND | Ment, sitike one as pleasantly sane and sound,” 
( FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
By PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., Paris | a tT 
Translated, with Introduction by SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D., U N te ARS A Ni38 ww" 


by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Unitarian ser- 
mors SENT FREE on application to P. O. M. Com- 
mittee, 2 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Mes 33% Discount Before the W ork is Published. See Below. 








The Whole Truth About Social Reform 


Accidents, by Frep. HorrMan, Statistician 
of the Prudential Life Insurance Co. 

Anarchism, by PIERRE KROPOTKIN. 

Biology and Social Reform, by BENS. Kipp. 

Child Labor in all countries. 

Christian Socialism—RKoman Catholic and 


Currency and Banking Problems. 
Divorce, by Dr. SAMUEL W. Dike. 


Expenditures and Rise of Prices. 


Startling Facts. 
Institutional Churches. 


Protestant, Insurance Problems. 
Cities and Reform, by CLINTON R. Jewish Colonies. 

WoopRurFrF. Land Ownership. 
Cooperation— Marvelous Growth. Militarism. 
Corruption and Causes—A Startling Negro Question. 

Analysis. Occupations. 


Housing—Is the Home disappearing?— 


Postal System, 

Prostitution. 

Public Ownership. 

Railroads and all Railroad Problems. 
Single Tax, by Henry Grorce. 
Socialism of all Schools, 
Temperance and Intemperance. 
Trade-Unions and Unionism. 
Unemployment and Tramps. 
Wages—Statistics. 

Wealth and Concentration. 
Women’s Movements. 


Thousands of Other Questions Answered 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORM 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


OUR FLEET TO GO AROUND THE WORLD 


HE announcement that Admiral Evans's fleet will make what 

the New York //feradd calls “the greatest cruise in history,” 

following close upon the Admiral’s dispatch reporting the safe 

arrival of the war-ships in Magdalena Bay, has dwarfed all inter- 

est in discussions of the proper placing of armor-plate, naval 

marksmanship, and torpedo-boat scandals. The Washington cor- 
respondent of Zhe /feradd says: 


“ Eighteen ships will leave San Francisco on July 6 for a voyage 
which will include Hawaii, Samoa, various ports in Australia, and 
the Philippine Islands, after which they will by easy stages reach 
the Red Sea, pass through the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean, 
and after making a stop at Gibraltar, arrive home just abouta year 
from the time they steamed from Hampton Roads, December 16, 
1907. 

“Thus, it is estimated, this great parade of naval strength will 
have yet to cover 23,204 miles after leaving San Francisco, and the 
total) distance steamed from the start last December up to the 
completion of the voyage will be about 37,000 miles. Never be- 
fore was such a cruise of heavily armored ships traveling as a fleet 
even dreamed of in any naval office in the world. That the fleet 
should have been able to arrive at Magdalena Bay in good condition 
and ‘ready for any service’ has caused astonishment in foreign 
countries, but what it has gone through is nothing as to the test 
to which it is next to be subjected.” 

Kighteen battle-ships, including the newly completed I/sconsin 
and Vebraska, will leave San Francisco July 6. Their ports of 
call, with the distances between in nautical miles, will be, succes- 
sively, Honolulu, Hawaii, 2,100 miles; Pago-Pago, Samoa, 2,263 
miles ; Melbourne, Australia, 2,886 miles; Sydney, Australia, 575 
miles; Manila, 3,772 miles ; Colombo, Ceylon, 2,946 miles; Aden, 
Arabia, 2,130 miles; Suez, Egypt, 1,310 miles; Port Said, Egypt, 
87 miles; Gibraltar, 1,920 miles; Hampton Roads, Virginia, 3,207 
miles. The total distance, exclusive of possible variations that 
may be later determined upon, wil) thus be 23,204 miles from San 
Francisco, and 36,968 miles in the entire world-circling voyage. 

The announcement of the cruise has excited the greatest interest 


all over the world. A cable dispatch from Tokyo says : 


“The official route of the American battle-ship fleet on its return 
to the Atlantic was conveyed to the Foreign Office to-day. Baron 
Saito, Minister of Marine, when shown the itinerary, repeated his 
previous statements and emphasized Japan’s desire that the fleet 
would visit a Japanese port in order to furnish a practical demon- 
stration of the sincerity of Japan’s friendship for the United States 
and the American people. 

“At the Foreign Office it was said: ‘The decision of the Amer- 
ican Government to send the fleet on a tour of the world should 
finally silence all war talk, It is a guaranty of the peace of the 
world.’ 


New York, Marcu 21, 1908 
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“Military and naval officers are unanimous in pronouncing the 


- ‘ e ° »” 
proposed tour as one of the greatest achievements of history. 


German nava) critics consider the success of the voyage to the 
Pacific a wonderful proof of seamanship and proof of excellence 
both in material and fJersonne/. A Berlin dispatch says that 
newspaper writers on naval topics express the opinion that the 


fleet’s performances 


“Are certain to place the American Navy on a high level in the 
world’s opinion, and that they are likely to add to the espri¢ de 


corps for which its Jersoxnel long has been famous.” 


The dispatch adds that the details of the homeward voyage of 
the fleet will be watched with keen interest in Germany, 

A cabled report from London quotes a prominent naval officer 
as suggesting that 

“The Government should send an invitation to the battle-ships 
to come to England, or, if that should be impossible, for them to 
make an official call at some British port en route home. There 
will be opportunity for British officers to show courtesies to the 
officers of the fleet during its visit to Australia, at coaling-stations 
and other points, but these naturally will be on a small scale when 


compared with what would be done should the battle-ships come 
to England or stop at Malta or Gibraltar.” 


Henry Reuterdahl, whose criticisms of the battle-ships in a 
magazine article played so prominent a part in the naval contro- 


versy, is quoted as saying on his return from the fleet, March 13: 


“It is not the entire construction of naval vessels that is open to 
criticism—only certain features, As for the officers and men in 
the United States Navy there is absolutely no fault to find with 
them, They are the best in the world,” 

An editorial in the New York 77¢éune entitled “On the Track 
of Drake,” dwells on the advantages of the cruise both in familiar- 
izing our naval officers and men with the coasts and harbors of 
foreign waters and in impressing our remote Pacific possessions. 
The Tribune says: 

“It will at every stage be a peaceful voyage, and at every stage, 
we have no doubt, our ships will be welcomed with unaffected cor- 
diality, 

“Our fleet will largely follow the track of the first war fleet 
which ever circumnavigated the globe, but in almost every respect 
it will present a striking contrast to the achievement of Drake’s 
memorable little flotilla. The contrast between these ponderous 
steel fortresses and his wooden pinnaces is scarcely more marked 
than that between their peaceful errand to a world at peace and 
his truculent raid around a world largely convulsed with war or 
seething with militant desires. In a way this voyage of ours will 
be scarcely less epoch-marking than was his. At least, we may 
expect that it will be as successful, or rather that it will continue, 
on that longer route, to enjoy the unbroken good fortune which 
has thus far attended it.” 
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THE TAFT AND BRYAN PLATFORMS 


> ie almost simuiianeous State conventions, each indorsing a 

“favorite son” ior the Presidential nomination, have given 
the editorial observers two statements of doctrine that are sup- 
posed to express the views of Secretary Taft and Mr. Bryan, and 
to foreshadow the national party platforms of this year if these 
candidates are nominated. That the friends of Secretary Taft, by 
their sweeping victory in the Ohio Convention, have greatly fur- 
thered his chances and completely overwhelmed Senators Foraker 
and Dick is undisputed; but some critics question whether the 
victors may not have prest their triumph too far for the interests 
of party harmony. Says the Providence Journal (Ind.) : 

“There are said to have been in Ohio, in 1900, 31,235 colored citi- 
zens entitled to vote, and if Mr, Foraker, either openly or covertly, 
should aline them, or any considerable part of them, against Mr. 
Taft next November, the effect might be, to put it moderately, 
important.” 

Certain features of the Ohio platform that relate to national 
questions have been much commented upon as probable fore- 
shadowings of the platform to be adopted in the Republican Na- 
tional Corivention. One of these is the tarirf plank, which de- 
clares for 

“A revision of the tariff by a special session of the next Con- 
gress, insuring the maintenance of the true principle of protection 
by imposing such customs duties as will equalize the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and abroad, together with 
reasonable profit, to the end that, without excessive duties, Ameri- 
can manufacturers, farmers, producers, and wage-earners may 
have adequate protection.” 

And the paragraph relating to negro suffrage, which says : 

“We favor the reduction of representation in Congress and the 
Electoral College in all the States of this Union where white and 
colored citizens are disfranchised, to the end that the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States may be 
enforced according to its letter and spirit.” 

Some of the other planks relating to national matters support 
these principles : 

Individualism as against Socialism. 

Competition as against monopoly. 

Government regulation as against Government ownership. 

















“OH WHERE, OH WHERE IS THAT LITTLE DOG GONE?” 
The opposition seems entirely lost. 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis /ournad. 





[March 21, 


Compensation for injured employees of the Government. 

The reenactment in constitutional form of the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act. 

A limitation in the exercise of the power of injunction, in order 
to prevent its abuse. 

A greater merchant marine and an adequate navy. 

A sound financial system. 

The speedy completion of the Panama Canal and the gradual 
development of popular government in the Philippines. 


Of these features, the declaration in favor of tariff revision has 
called forth the greatest comment. To quote the Chicago Recora- 


Herald (Rep.) on this head : 


“The tariff plank of the Ohio Republican Convention coincides 
exactly with the utterances of Secretary Taft on the same ques- 
tion. In other words, the plank, like all the other planks, ‘fits the 
candidate ’.of the Ohio Republicans. Just as there was no com- 
promise with the Forakerites on the Railroad Rate Bill and other 
progressive measures enacted or advocated by the progressive 
Republicans, so was there no surrender and no sop to the ultra- 
standpatters in the tariff plank.” 


The American Economist, the special champion of the pro- 


tective policy, however, is not pleased with the Secretary and his 
policies, and thus expresses its displeasure : 


“For two consecutive weeks there appeared at the head of the 


- editorial columns of The American Economist, in bold, black type, 


the following : 


ARIFF 
INKER 
AFT 

Can Protectionists Swallow This Brand of T? 

“So far we have heard of no protest, no objection, no unfavorable 
comment. Are we not, then, justified in concluding that as a 
Presidential candidate Mr. Taft is not popular with Protectionists 
and that defenders of American labor and industry will not will- 
ingly swallow this particular brand of T?” 

The Republican daily papers, however, with few exceptions, 
praise the Ohio convention as “slateless and bossless,” and have 
only commendation for the platform. Thus, the New York 7776- 
une Says: 

“The platform is courageous and practica), and its pledges will 
satisfy all those who look to a continuation of constructive and 
wholesome legislation under a Republican national administration.” 
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Mr. ConpuCTOR—“ What! Nobody for the upper berth?” 
—Woodman.in the Chicago /nter Ocean. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


—Briggs in the Chicago 7'ribune, 


THROAT TROUBLES, ; 


As for the planks bearing upon the negro vote, the Southern 
press seem inclined to discount the declaration of opposition to 
the disfranchisement of the negro as a political move to offset the 
Brownsville affair. ‘To quote the Savannah Vews : 


“It is doubtful if any Congress, however strongly Republican, 
could be induced to cut down the representation in Congress and 
Electoral College of States having laws disfranchising negroes.” 


According to a statement from Secretary Taft’s headquarters on 
March 7, out of 148 delegates thus far selected, 116 are pledged to 
him. Since then Oklahoma and Nebraska have come out in his 
favor. 

If the Ohio Convention was unanimous for Mr. Taft, it is ad- 
mitted in the news columns of all the papers that the Democratic 
State Convention in Nebraska was no less unanimous and enthu- 
siastic for William J. Bryan. In the platform adopted at Omaha 
the following passages are recognized as of particular interest : 


“We heartily approve of the laws prohibiting the pass and the 
rebate, and insist upon further legislation, State and national, ma- 
king it unlawful for any corporation to contribute to campaign 
funds, and providing for publication, before the election, of all in- 
dividual contributions above a reasonable minimum. 

“A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. We, 
therefore, favor the vigorous enforcement of the criminal law 
against trusts and trust magnates, and demand the enactment of 
such additional legislation as may be necessary to make it impos- 
sible for private monopoly to exist in the United States. -Among 
the additional remedies, we specify three: first, a law preventing 
the duplication of directors among competing corporations ; 
second, a license system which will, without abridging the right of 
each State to create corporations, or its rights to regulate as it will 
foreign corporations doing business within its limits, make it nec- 
essary for a manufacturing or trading corporation engaged in in- 
terstate commerce to take out a Federal license before it shall be 
permitted to control as much as 25 per cent. of the product in 
which it deals; the license to protect the public from watered stock 
and to prohibit the control by such corporation of more than 50 
per cent. of the total amount of any product consumed in the 
United States; and, third, a law compelling such licensed corpora- 
tion to sell to all purchasers in al] parts of the country on the same 
terms, after making due allowance for cost of transportation.” 

“We oppose both the Aldrich bill and the Fowler bill and be- 
lieve that, in so far as the needs of commerce require, an emergency 
currency should be issued and controlled by the Federal govern- 
ment, and that it should be loaned upon adequate security and at 


arate of interest which will compel its retirement when the emer- 
gency is past. 

“We demand, further, that favoritism in the deposits of Treas- 
ury funds shall be abolished and that surplus revenues shall be 
deposited at compétitive rates upon sufficient security and fairly 
distributed throughout the country.” 


The platform also declares in behalf of 


Laws compelling foreign corporations to submit their legal dis- 
putes to courts in the States in which they do business, 

Election of United States senators by direct vote. 

Tariff reductions tending to place the tariff on a purely revenue 
basis. 

Income-tax and inheritance-taxes. 

An immediate declaration of purpose to recognize the independ- 
ence of the Philippines as soon asa stable government can be 
established. 

Congressional control of interstate commerce, also railroad reg- 
ulation, valuation, control of capitalization, and lowering of rates. 

A postal savings-bank, and governmental guaranty of bank 
deposits. 

Aneight-hour working day, the conciliation of capital and labor, 


. modification of the law relating to the issuance of injunctions in 


industrial disputes, and an employers’ liability law. 

The exclusion of non-assimilable Asiatic immigrants and stricter 
enforcement of immigration laws against advocates of govern- 
mental reform by assassination. 

Separate statehood for Arizona and New Mexico, and full Ter- 
ritorial rights for Porto Rico. 

The nomination of Mr. Bryan for President. 


The Pittsburg Leader (Ind.), expressing views. similar to those 
of many other papers, says that the Nebraska Democrats have 
given the country the platform that will be adopted and the candi- 
date who will be nominated at the National Convention in Denver. 
Further ; 


“The Bryan or Democratic platform adopted at Omaha, which 
will be ratified at Denver, has a number of planks that will also 
be found in the Republican platform. On some important ques- 
tions of policy, as the tariff or the monetary issues, there will 
probably be a wide difference, but on the general proposition of 
controlling trusts and combinations of predatory wealth they will 
be practically the same. 

“There is no sign of reaction in either party on the problems 
that have occupied the attention of the country for the past two or 
three years or more, and neither of them will have a reactionary 
candidate. The ‘conservatives’ in the Republican party have 


— 


—— 
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made no more progress in their campaign against Roosevelt than 
have those of the Democratic party against Bryan. These two 
men are still the unquestioned leaders of their parties and their 
parties will follow them in the campaign of 1908.” 


Most of the attacks on the platform are directed at the financial, 
railroad, and so-called “Socialistic” planks. The Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.) declares: 

“In this platform Bryan is, as he always has been, in favor of 
the cheapest money in sight. Dropping free silver he goes back 
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PRYAN’S VOTE COMPARED WITH CLEVELAND'S 


Inthe white States Bryan received a larger vote in 1896 than Cleve- 
land rece'ved in 1%92 
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BRYAN‘’S VOTE COMPARED WITH PARKER'S. 
In the white States Bryan received a larger vote in tgoo than Parker 
received in 1904. Mr. Bryan reproduces the two latter maps in his 
Commoner from the Omaha Wor/d-Herald as a reply to the map of 


the New York World. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REPARTEE. 
for an ‘emergency currency ’ to Treasury promises to pay issued as 


a ‘loan’ on ‘adequate security.”, Suchascheme launches the Fed- 
eral Treasury on a most perilous form of fiat banking.” 
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On the other hand, the Washington Hera/d (Ind.) points out: 
“It is not a calamity platform. There is no attempt in it to 
make political capital out of the panic and the resulting industrial 
depression, no viewing with alarm any of the tendencies shown by 
the Roosevelt Administration. We think it will make a strone 
appeal to the radical sentiment which has supported Mr. Roose- 


velt, especially if, as the Ohio platform seems to foreshadow, the 
Republican party will endeavor to appear once more as the party 
of conservatism.” . 

The shifting and merging of party lines is the theme of the 
Richmond 777es-Dispatch (Dem.): 

“The Nebraska platform was probably written by Mr. William 
J. Bryan. It certainly could have been written by him, for it em- 
bodies nearly all of his pet views. Most of it could have been 
written also by Mr. Roosevelt, for it embodies many of the Presi- 
dent’s pet views. With one or two planks eliminated, or even 
modified, Mr, Roosevelt could stand quite comfortably on the 
Nebraska platform, which goes to show that the extreme men of 
both parties are not now very far separated by political lines,” 

While the Charleston Wews and Courter (Dem.) expresses the 
fear that the Northern and Western Democracy are opposed to 
bryan and Bryanism, the Atlanta Constétetior (Dem.) is cheerful 
in the expectation that Taft and Bryan will head their respective 
parties. Says Zhe Constitution ; 

“Both Bryan and Taft have given earnest of their friendship for 
the South. These are all the guaranties the South could ask. 
under existing conditions, with regard to the outcome of the pend- 
ing Presidential election. 

Meanwhile the action of a majority of the Minnesota Demo. 
cratic State Committee in indorsing Governor John A. Johnson 
for the Democratic nomination for President has been hailed by a 
portion of the press of his party as giving Mr. Bryan a formidable 
rival. Similarly, the unanimous indorsement of Governor Charles 
EK. Hughes by the New York Republican State Committee has 
fairly brought Governor Hughes into the field as a contestant for 
the Republican nomination. 

Of Governor Johnson’s candidacy the New York lWor/d (Ind. 
Dem.) says: 

“ The World inclines to the belief that Governor Johnson is the 
strongest man the Democrats could nominate. 
every State that Mr. Bryan could carry. 
that Mr. Bryan could not possibly carry. 


He would carry 
He would carry States 
He would give the 
)emocratic party a fighting chance in States in which Mr. Bryan's 
nomination would mean a Republican walkover. In the great de- 
batable States of New York and New Jersey alone Governor John- 
son would be at Jeast 100,000 votes stronger than Mr. Bryan.  In- 
deed, there are well-informed New York Democrats who think 
that Governor Johnson might carry this State. In any event, his 
nomination would give new life, new hope, new courage, and new 
fighting spirit to Democrats in every section of the country.” 

That Mr. Bryan’s supporters in Minnesota will not yield that 
State’s delegation to Governor Johnson without a struggle, how- 
ever, is considered a certainty by all the papers commenting upon 
the situation. 

From the following extract from an editorial in the New York 
American of March 6 it is evident that there will be a'third party 
in the field. We read: 

“First—The Independence party is not going to support Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

“Second—The Independence party is not going to support 
William J. Bryan. 

“Third—The Independence party is not going to support John 
A. JOnnsen.s «4: 3: : 

“The Independence party is going to nominate its own candi? 
date, and is going to vote for him with a strength and a heartiness 
of numbers that is likely to be a revelation to the older and sadder 
political organizations. If it does not elect this candidate of its 
own in this particular election, it is going to lay the solid founda- 
tion for doing so in the next.” 


“Can it be possible,” asks the Savannah Mews (Dem.), “that 
Mr. Hearst really means to be a Presidential candidate himself?” 
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PROHIBITION’S FAILURES 


“J°HE liquor interests are circulating as an argument against 
prohibition the record of States where prohibition has been 
adopted and afterward repealed, declared unconstitutional, or an- 


nulled in some other way, the argument being that most of the 
States that have tried it have found it a failure. Some twenty 
States, it appears, have adopted prohibitory laws, of which only 
six have “kept the pledge.” Fourteen adopted prohibition in the 
decade between 1846 and 1855, and of this group Maine is the only 
survivor. The other six have gone dry since 1880, with only one 
backslider—South Dakota. The record appears concisely in the 


following table : 


Main&.—Adopted prohibition in 1846; repealed in 1836; reenacted prohi- 
bition in 1858. 

New HAMPSHIRE,—A dopted in 1855 ; repealed in 1903, 

Vermont.—Adopted in 1850; repealed in 1903. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Adopted in 1852; repealed in 1868; readopted in 1869; re- 
pealed in 1875, 

RHODE IsLAND.—Adopted in 1852; repealed in 1863, readopted in 1886; re- 
pealed in 1889, 

Connecticut.—Adopted in 1854; repealed in 1872. 

New Yorxk.—Adopted in 1855; declared unconstitutional. 

Owio.— Adopted in 18§1, annulled by a license-tax law, 

INDIANA.—Adopted in 1855 ; declared unconstitutional. 

MicHIGAN.—Ad opted in 1855 ; repealed in 1875. 

Irtinois.—Adopted in 1851: repealed in 1853. 

Wisconsin.—Adopted in 1855; vetoed by Governor. 

lowA.—Adopted partial prohibition in 8s; full prohibition in 18845 mulet 
law in 1893. 

NEBRASKA.— Adopted in 1855 ; repealed in 1855. 

kKansas.—Adopted Constitutional amendment in 1880. 

NortTH Dakora.—Constitutional provision in 1890; repealed in 1896. 

SourH DAKoTA.—Constitutional provision in 1890 

GEORGIA.—Adopted prohibition in 1907. 

OKLAHOMA,.—Adopted prohibition in 1907. 

ArtABaMA—Adopted prohibition in 1908. 


The Associated Prohibition Press quotes in refutation of this 
indictment of its cause an address by Rev. Dr. E. L. Eaton, of 
Evanston, Ill. “Upon the surface,” Dr. Eaton admits, “it looks 
as if the prohibition policy, having been fully tried, was aban- 
doned because it was found to be of no good.” Upon a closer ex- 
amination, however, he declares, it is plain that these laws did not 
have a fair trial. In the first place, fifty years ago “sentiment was 
not as well informed and crystallized as it is to-day.” He says: 

“A jug of whisky, a keg of beer, and a )oaf of bread at that time 
enjoyed practically the same favor everywhere. Nearly everybody 
supposed that alcoho) was a food, a stimulant, and a medicine, 


and very many people regarded it as necessary for some or all of 
these purposes. But a great change has come about. The last 


half-century has seen the most wonderful advance in the knowl- 
edge of the true nature of alcohol and of scientifiC temperance 


which the world has ever witnessed; and the temperance reform 
stands to-day upon quite another footing than it did then...... 


“Truly a wonderful change has transpired during these fifty 
years touching the nature of alcohol. The person who now ad- 


vocates the use of alcohol as a food, a stimulant, or a medicine is 
at once and very properly set down as an ignoramus on that sub- 
ject. The future of prohibition certainly looks brighter in a coun- 
try where scientific temperance is taught in the public schools of 
every State than its past looked in a country where more than 
half of the people had been taught to believe that alcohol was a 
food, a stimulant, a medicine, was used by ministers and church- 
members, and believed to be commended in the Word of God.” 


Furthermore, many of the best minds were fearful of legislative 


usurpation : 


“Many Jawyers, ministers, statesmen, and publicists were very 
much in doubt as to the correctness of the doctrine of prohibition 
—the intrinsic rightness of the principle. They thought that 
was not only intrinsically wrong, as being an infringement upon 
persona) }iberty, but that it was probably a dangerous usurpation 
of JegisJative authority. It was a dangerous principJe to permit 
the Jegis)ature to say by Jaw what men should or shou}d not manv- 
facture and sel], especially so touching a commodity which had 
heen regarded from time immemorial as one of God's best gifts 
to men. 

“We were not far enough away from the Revolution to allow 
men to forget that that struggle was against the legislative usur- 
pation of the British Parliament. Having finally settled that 
question at Bunker Hill and Yorktown, would it be wise or safe 


or right for us, their sons, now to hand over to a legislature the 
very power which they, at so much cost, wrested from Parliament?” 


In some of the States prohibition was mistakenly declared un- 
constitutional before the Federal Supreme Court pronounced it 
sound ; in some it was never fairly and fully tried; in others the 
liquor interests secured a repeal during the Civil War when 
the best men were at the front, leaving “the stay-at-homes and the 
booze-mongers ” in the majority. In Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire the liquor interests won by nefarious methods. Dr. Eaton 
adds : 

“Vermont has already practically repudiated the outrage, and 


has, under her loca)-option law, put almost the entire State again 
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WHAT! 
—May in the Detroit Journal. 


** ANARCHY” 


THE REAR-GUARD IN ACTION. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


ON CLOSER VIEW. 
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under prohibition. New Hampshire, tho a little more slowly, is 
moving in the same direction. 

“The spell is broken. The charm and the harm of its power 
has been exposed. Men and parties are breaking from its power. 
The autumn election of 1905 in Ohio and Pennsylvania was the 
handwriting on the wail. In both of those States the temperance 
forces measured strength with the united liquor power, and for the 
first time in fifty years were triumphant! The svel] was broken! 
Politicians and statesmen saw for the first time that the united 
conscience of this Christian nation is greater than the liquor traffic. 
They saw that that traffic is a blatant braggart that can not deliver 
the goods against a united and aroused Christian conscience. 
And they woke up to the criminal folly of further alliance with the 
infamous traffic. What has been the result? Cities, towns, coun- 
ties, and States are falling into the prohibition column so fast that 
one has to hustle to keep up with the procession !” 





MR. JEROME'S DEFENSE 


A SOMEWHAT more favorable attitude toward District At- 

torney Jerome is noticeable in the comments of the more 
conservative New York papers upon his answer to the charges ac- 
companying the application to the Governor for the District 
Attorney’s removal from office. Speaking of the charges Mr. 


4 


Jerome says: 


“Many of the charges I have been obliged to describe as men- 
dacious, and in one instance I have said that it might wel! be 
described by a shorter and uglier word.” 


His answer explains in voluminous detail the reasons that no 
effective action was taken by his office upon specified charges, in- 
cluding those arising from disclosures in the lite-insurance and 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company investigations and the Ice- 
Trust matter. In some instances, the District Attorney alleges, 
there was no evidence of criminality under the statutes, in some 
the accusers failed to present the evidence they claimed to have, 


in others the Grand Jury had failed to act. He says: 


“The charges themselves do not indicate where the actual crime 
came in, and proceed upon the notion that it is sufficient for any 
iyresponsible person to say of a transaction that it involved crimi- 
nality, criminal conspiracy, or that it was a ‘fraud,’ or amounted 
‘practically to Jarceny,’ and to require that the District Attorney 
shall at once lay this matter before the Grand Jury and secure in- 
dictments from that body.” 


“To the charge that I have failed to accede to the clamor of the 


public and the newspapers,” 
“TI make no answer,” 


concludes the District Attorney, 


Reviewing Mr. Jerome’s rejoinder the New York .J/2z/ says: 


“Of the twenty-three ‘charges lodged against the District At- 
torney by the former chief of the ‘Jerome Nominators’ and his 
associates, twelve, as he says in his reply, were known to the pub- 
lic before his last campaign, Why, after urging Mr. Jerome plus 
these twelve alleged derelictions on the county as the noblest 
Roman of them all, these same gentlemen rake them up now as 
reasons for getting rid of him is a puzzle too difficult for ordinary 
minds. 

“Each one of these twelve charges is a count in favor of Mr. 
Jerome, in that each one of them impeaches either the consistency 
or sincerity of his accusers. It will not operate against him that 
these same gentlemen hold him as the sole obstacle to ‘national 
prosperity,’ and that letters have been written in their behalf urging 
the Governor to oust him—a manifestly improper attempt to influ- 
ence an action purely judicial. 

“As to the other eleven charges, the Governor will deal with 
them on their merits. Meanwhile ‘Poor Jim’ Osborne will dem- 
onstrate by his conduct of the Ice-Trust prosecution whether the 
District Attorney was right when he found no cause for action in 
that matter. Mr, Jerome’s reputation is in the hands of a gov- 
ernor who will do him no more and no less than justice, and of a 
former rival whose success will be an impeachment of the District 
Attorney, whose failure a measure of vindication.” 





{March 21, 


NINE HOURS FOR TRAIN-DISPATCHERS 


DD) ee EE Pe Gat ee a Pe py = arv ~ S43 sae ea F 
sat tatate aiid CIiVE: of customary positions in regard to questions. 

involving the relations between employer and employee, the 
press hastens to approve the action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in denying thirty-seven several applications on the 
part of railroads for extensions of time within which to comply 
with the law in general limiting the working hours of railway tele. 
graph-operators to nine hours in twenty-four. 


says: 


The Omaha Ree 


“Aside from the general sentiment that nine hours are fully as 
much continuous labor as should be imposed upon railway tele- 
graph-operators, the main motive for the legislation is the preven- 
tion of accidents, and no plea of hard times or difficulty in secu. 
ring operators will warrant indulgence in enforcement of a law 
calculated to preserve human life.” 


The point that the law is mainly intended to guard the safety of 
the traveling public is likewise dwelt upon by many other papers, 
To quote the Chicago 777bune: 


“Congress is unlikely to interfere for the relief of the roads. 
They will have to face the situation and make the best of it. The 
intent of the law appeals to every one as a Correct one. It may 
cost the roads a little to obey the law. But there is a likelihood 
that many of the exprest fears of the railroad men will be proved 
lacking in reality when the law gets into working order.” 


Some incidents in the hearing upon the applications are thus 
commented upon by the New Orleans 77mes-Democrat: 


“In behalf of several roads it was urged that the enforcement 
of the law would seriously embarrass them financially, at a time 
when they could least afford to shoulder additional burdens. The 
scarcity of competent operators was also urged as ground for post- 
ponement during the hearings last week. It was suggested that 
the closing of a large number of offices might result if the law 
went into effect at once, 

“Tf these representations were supported by proof, they would 
seem ample to justify a reasonable extension, But no layman is. 
competent to sit in judgment and the verdict of the Commission 
would indicate that the arguments of the railroad people were not 
convincingly backed by the evidence. The fact that the railroads 
failed to make common cause was a point against them, Only 
one Eastern road joined in the request for postponement, while 
altogether only thirty-seven roads were petitioners for the relief, 
The remainder, it is taken for granted, have made arrangements 
to obey the law; and the very fact that these have accepted it 
without protest constitutes an argument against the applicants for 
extension. 

“The statement that competent operators were not available was. 
directly denied before the Commission. In addition the good 
faith of one road was called into question in a manner which 
gravely weakened the force of its argument. In order to discredit 
an opposing witness a representative of this system offered to in- 
troduce some hundreds of letters. from operators employed by it, 
stating that the witness was not authorized to represent them. 
Whereupon Chairman Knapp, of the Commission, produced tele- 
grams declaring ‘that the writers had been threatened with dis- 
charge if they refused to sign letters which had been written at the 
dictation of officials of the road.’ 

“The showing that at least one railroad had apparently resorted 
to the old methods of intimidation in order to secure evidence to 
bolster up its case was undoubtedly damaging. Nothing could be 
better calculated to defeat the carriers’ own purposes or damn 
their cause,” 


The Railway Age takes the unique view that, far from bene- 
fiting telegraphers, the law will have the effect of lessening their 
opportunities by compelling the railroad companies to introduce 


telephone systems. To quote this magazine: 


“The American railways now, at a time when traffic is reduced 
a third or more, are asked to meet requirements that would in- 
crease the wage expense of their telegraph service to from one- 
To meet this situation the. 


half more to double what it has been. 
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roads must reduce the number of telegraph-stations operated or 
find a substitute for the telegraph, or both. Recent installations, 
more or less experimental in character, on a considerable number 
of lines have shown that the telephone is practicable, and an oper- 
ating official on a line which for some months has been operating 
about ninety miles of main line with telephonic direction of train 
movements has been quoted as saying that the nine-hour law will 
bring about in one year what it would have taken ten years to ac- 
complish in bringing the telephone into use in railway work.” 





SOUTHERN PEONAGE CHARGES. 


S'* “the adoption of a resolution of the House of Represen- 

ste directing the Committee on Immigration to investigate 
the charges that immigrants are held as peons in cotton-fields and 
turpentine-camps, the Southern press, while in part questioning 
the animus of the charges, in general welcome the investigation as 
now needed to secure vindication. 

The circumstances that led to the adoption of the resolution are 
thus stated by the Buffalo Express: 


“The reports regarding peonage have been taken up by foreign 
governments and distributed in such a way as to check immigra- 
tion to the South, especially to Mississippi and Louisiana. 

“In the last six or eight years a number of peonage cases have 
been prosecuted, and usually with success. The victims, for the 
most part, have been negroes. But of Jate the discovery appears to 
have been made that foreigners, ignorant of both the laws and the 
language of this country, can be enslaved even more easily than 
negroes. And a white slave is just as welcome as a black slave to 
those who are seeking wealth by slave labor.” 


Various possible ulterior reasons for the charges are repeated, 
from that suggested by Representative Williams, of Mississippi, 
in his statement that he believed “the stories had been put out by 
{abor agents in New York to ‘divert immigrants to other sections 
of the country,” to the suggestion put forth by the Savannah ews 
that the Jtalian Government, desiring to keep its people at home, 
may have had something to do with the charges. This paper says 


further : 


“It is a source of satisfaction that the House has passed the 
resolution providing for an investigation of the charges of peonage 
in the South, John Sharp Williams led in demanding its passage, 
mainly for the reason that he is tired of having peonage charges 
made against his State which rest upon no substantial foundation, 

“Jt has given certain periodicals and members of Congress a 
great deal of satisfaction to enlarge upon these charges. The 
magazines have printed sensational articles and the Congressmen 
have made speeches intended for consumption in their respective 
districts. 

“Now a committee of intelligent men will examine the charges 
thoroughly and the country will know the truth. We venture to 
say that if the officials of the Department of Justice were to go 
into any Northern or Western State on a visit of investigation, 
they would find more evidence of peonage than has been discov- 
ered in the South.” 


The Baltimore Su, after calling for a searching, impartial, and 


systematic investigation, continues : 


“Representative Clark, of Florida, criticizing the course of the 
Department of Justice in respect to prosecutions of peonage cases 
in the South, asserted that ‘the people of Florida desired an op- 
portunity to meet before an impartial and honest body of investi- 
gators the maligners of the fair name of Florida.’ It is easy to 
understand that there may have been isolated cases of peonage in 
the South, just as there may be isolated instances of oppression of 
labor in all parts of the country. But such cases do not justify 
wholesale indictments of the people of the South. It is against 
this injustice that Southern Congressmen protest. In demanding 
an investigation they have taken a wise course. Reports concern- 
ing the ill treatment of foreign labor in the South have been cir- 
culated industriously, and, it is believed, with a sinister purpose. 


Let the Immigration Commission turn on the light. The South 


not only desires vindication, but needs it. For it can not be 
doubted that as long as rumors of peonage are circulated without 
authoritative denial the Southern States will be at a disadvantage 
in securing immigration.” 


The Atlanta Constitution asks: 


“Why doesn’t the Department of Justice go into the slums and 
the sweatshops of New York, the coal-fields of Pennsylvania, or 
the Western labor-camps where the ‘padrone’ system is said to 
flourish in all its iniquitous perfection? Is it because it is afraid 
it will stir up a rumpus in some of the Republican strongholds? 

“It may be said without fear of contradiction that a month’s in- 
vestigation at these points would develop more numerous and more 
flagrant cases of injustice to individuals than the Department has 
been able to rake out of all the South, with its fine-tooth-comb 
methods, in the year or more it has been at the business.” 


The Chicago 7ribune speaks of the personnel of the investiga- 
ting commission, which includes, in addition to three senators and 
three representatives, Professor Jenks, of Cornell University, 
President Wheeler, of the University of California, and Labor 
Commissioner Neill, as insuring a fair and impartial report; and 
concludes that so much has been said about the matter that the 
sooner the exact facts are discovered and published the better it 
will be for the South. 


ENDING THE BROWNSVILLE CASE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S message to the Senate recom- 
mending the passage of a law to enable him to reinstate 
some of the negro soldiers of the three companies discharged by 
him as a result of the Brownsville shooting affray, is commented 
upon by papers opposed to the Administration as a further reces- 
sion from his original position for political considerations. Thus, 
the Springfield Repudlican, atter some caustic remarks on the im- 


portance of the negro vote to the candidacy of Secretary Taft, 
says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt’s own retreat has been masterly since he issued 
his original order discharging without honor a whole battalion for 
an alleged ‘conspiracy of silence’ concerning a shooting affray 
which was chargeable, at the very worst, against not more than an 
unknown dozen of the battalion’s members. Mr. Roosevelt then 
ordered that the discharged soldiers should be ‘forever debarred ’ 


from reenlisting in the Army or Navy and ‘from employment in 
any civil capacity under the Government.’” 


Then, having reviewed the President’s successive steps to mod- 
ity this order, the Repudbdcar concludes: 

“Mr. Roosevelt now asks Congress fora new law ‘permitting re- 
instatement by direction of the President of any man who in his 
judgment shall appear not to be within the class whose discharge 
was deemed necessary in order to maintain the discipline and 
morale of the Army.’ This is retreat No. 3, since it doth appear 
that Mr. Koosevelt is himself eager to restore the discharged 
negro soldiers to their former status in the Army, from which they 
had originally been ‘forever debarred.’ At this rate, the entire 
battalion may be reviewed on the White House lawn before the 


end of June and invited to lunchean by the President before 
November.” 


The New York 777buzce, on the other hand, finds the President’s 
course quite consistent, anci says * 


“The President has every reason to feel well satisfied with the 
results of the Senate’s Brownsville investigation. The majority 
of the committee sustains his position, finding that the negro sol- 
diers were responsible for the raiding of the town—a conclusion 
which no unprejudiced man who followed the evidence can ques- 
tion. The only suggestion toward the furtherance of justice which 
the committee has to contribute as a result of its long labors is that 
such discharged soldiers as may satisfy the President that they 
had ‘no participation in or guilty knowledge of the affray ’ may be 
permitted to reenlist.” 





The New York Lvening Mail is not satisfied with the 
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conditions for reinstatement prescribed in the President’s message, 
and says: 


“If the object of the Republican majority in Congress is to ‘save 
the face’ of the President, it will follow the recommendation of 
his latest special message and vote to extend the time under which 
individual members of the negro battalion, discharged because of 
the Brownsville affair, may be readmitted, if they can satisfy him 
of their innocence—a test which, owing to the mystery of the 
whole proceeding and the fact that he has already once prejudged 
their case, it may be difficult to meet. If the object of the Repub- 
lican majority is either to do justice or to safeguard its own inter- 
ests, it will pass the Foraker Bill, which readmits members of this 
battalion who will take oath that they did not participate in the 
shooting, did not withhold information during the investigation, 
and do not now know who did the shooting.” 





The Washington Pos/, speaking of the bitter feeling that has 
prevailed among colored people, both North and South, in conse- 
quence of the Brownsville affair, says: 


“One of the embarrassing features of Secretary Taft’s campaign 
is the fact that Southern whites have been placed in control of the 
Republican organization in several States to the exclusion of col- 
ored Republicans. This state of affairs, with the Brownsville in- 
cident to emphasize the apparent disregard by the Administration 
of what colored voters might say or do, has enabled the opposition 
to Mr. Taft to make headway among colored voters in the North 
as well as the South. If the bitterness of the Brownsville case is 
wholly removed by the President’s latest action, it may be that 
colored Republicans will be reconciled before Election day.” 


THE CONTUMACIOUS CASTRO 
* APLY some way may be found to settle the trouble without 
knocking Castro’s clever head off his shoulders,” says the 
Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, commenting upon the ulti- 
matum-inviting refusal of the President of Venezuela to submit 
his controversy with the New York and Bermudez Asphalt Com- 
pany to arbitration; and this pacific observation is fairly repre- 
sentative of the attitude of the American press, notwithstanding 
the fact that it is now three years since the United States Minister 
to Venezuela informed the Government of that country that if tit 
would not arbitrate the claims in question the United States 
might be compelled to take other measures for redress. 

While the American claimants allege that their valuable con- 
cessions and holdings were seized tyrannically and that they suf- 
fered many wrongs from {the Venezuelan Governmert, President 
Castro’s position is that the claimants were deprived of their 
property as a penalty for having given material aid to revolution- 
ists, that the highest court in Venezuela had decided against them, 
and that after such judicial termination of a domestic litigation, 
to submit the question to international arbitration would be too 
humiliating a course for a free and sovereign State to pursue. 

The New York 777bune accuses President Castro of having 
treated the State Department with grave discourtesy, yet doubts 
the advisability of using force, however well-deserved the chastise- 
ment might be. It says: 


“If ever there was an Executive who should be made to feel the 
chastening effect of a heavy paternal hand that Executive is Castro, 
according to the view of the President and the Secretary of State. 
And yet there is a grave question if it would be wise or profitable 
for the United States to undertake to administer the sadly needed 
chastisement. 

“Mr. Root regards the position of the United States as precisely 
similar to that of a well-drest man in the street, whose shiny silk 
hat and immaculate costume are being constantly besmeared by a 
ragged urchin who persists in throwing mud-balls. Can the well- 
drest man cast aside his raiment and chase the little pest without 
too greatly sacrificing his dignity? This is the quéstion which 
was gravely asked by Secretary Hay.” 


[March 21, 


PENNSYLVANIA GRAFT CONVICTIONS—‘ A Victory of Jus- 
tice” is the comment of the Philadelphia Ledger upon the convic- 
tion of the four men charged with being leaders in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Capitol frauds. The defendants, Gen. William P, 
Snyder, ex-State Auditor; William L. Mathues, ex-State Treas- 
urer; James M. Shumacher, ex-State Superintendent of Grounds 
and Public Buildings; and John H. Sanderson, the trimmer, are 
held guilty of participation in a conspiracy to defraud the State in 
the construction of the Capitol building, which through fraudu- 
lent charges is said to have cost the State $13,154,442.18, instead 
of the contract price of $4,000,000. 

As to the effect of the verdict 7he Ledger says: 


“This verdict can not directly help the State to recover the im- 
mense sums lost in the management of one of the greatest con- 
tracts the liberality of the people has ever authorized. Part of 
the amounts may, through civil proceedings, be put back where 
the money belongs. In any case, the reputation of the State has 
been enhanced by the thorough prosecution, fair trial, and honest 
verdict. The State’s interests, moral and material, had been out- 
raged, and they have been vindicated. No citizen desires to per- 
secute the convicted men, but every good man rejoices that he can 
preserve his faith in the honor and justice of Pennsylvania.” 


The attorneys for the defense have moved for a new trial, 
Other conspiracy cases are to be tried shortly. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


In days like these even our borrowed umbrellas keep Lent.—Chicago Post. 


In the next Electoral College Mr. Bryan may get the third degree.—Wash- 
ington Post. 


J. J. Hill says Wall Street needs a rest. Yes. And a change of occupation, 


—New York World. 


THE passing of all these foreign motorists through Indiana probably will be 
marked by an outbreak of dialect novels.—Chicago Post. 


HENRY JAMES is to be staged. We believe in the elevation of the stage, but 
it shouldn’t be elevated out of sight.—Atlanta Constitution. 


THAT submarine-boat builders should use underground methods of selling 
their product is not altogether incongruous.—New York Evening Post. 


Ir the prohibition movement keeps up its present rate of progress the bureau 
for the reclamation of arid lands will have to be enlarged.-—Chicago Tribune. 

Ir must be admitted that Mr. Bryan displays considerable shrewdness in 
making all his campaign speeches before the baseball season opens. Wash- 
ington Post. 
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—Macauley in the New York Word. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


ENGLAND'S ROD IN PICKLE FOR 
LEOPOLD 


ING LEOPOLD II. of Belgium has at length been brought 

to bay with regard to what he calls “the domain of the 
Crown” in Northwest Africa. The question of ceding the Free 
State to the Belgian Parliament, so that it will be the property of 
the state, and hence less in danger of British interference, is now 
before the nation, and while Leopold is tenaciously claiming an 
indemnity for his own royal use, the Belgian Chamber is opposed 
to paying him a penny. The Belgian premier, Mr. Schollaert, 
altho a stanch Royalist, is equally with the Liberals opposed to 
making what is euphemistically styled “a gift” to the sovereign, 
and at present there is a deadlock. Meanwhile England is “hus- 
tling ” Belgium and urging that the transfer be made on such terms 
as shall remedy the abuses said to prevail in the Kongo. Some 
deny that any abuses exist, but the impression seems to prevail in 
England that they are real, and the British people are plainly in a 
mood to interfere if Leopold, or Belgium, does not take some step 


toward reform. Thus the London .Sfectasor says : 


“The natives, overworked and underfed, are being continually 
more preyed upon by disease; they are dwindling in numbers and 
are broken in spirit; their land is being pillaged to provide the 
enormous sums which are yearly taken out of it to assuage the 
rapacity of King Leopold.” 


The excitement in England over the Kongo crisis has never 
been paralleled since the demonstrations made in London over the 
Bulgarian atrocities. Atacrowded meeting in Queen’s Hall reso- 
lutions were passed calling upon the Government to intervene in 
rescuing Northwest Africa from the clutches of a monarch who 
was spoken of as an “unscrupulous exploiter.”. The matter was 
recently debated in both Houses of Parliament, and that man 
of reticence and “measured words,” Sir Edward Grey, Secretary 
of State, made a speech in the House of Commons which rang 
through the country and was reported and commented upon by all 
the press. Among other things the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
said: 


“If it becomes clear from the present session of the Belgian 
Parliament that Belgium is going to take the Kongo over on sat- 
isfactory terms, then with regard to such a question as this of 
mission sites, or other questions which we may have to raise, we 
shall look to her, as we should look to any friendly or civilized 
government, and we shall discuss with her questions arising out of 
our treaty rights in the same way that we should discuss them with 
any other friendly and civilized government. But assuming that 
this does not take place, and that after the close of the present 
Belgian session we have to deal with the existing government of 
the Kongo unchanged, then we must be free to deal with ques- 
tions of this kind or others which may arise out of our treaty rights 
in our own way.” 


Lord Cromer in the House of Lords also “made a striking con- 
tribution to the question,” declares Zhe Westminster Gazette 
(London). Lord Cromer’s words were as follows : 


“T have seen something, and I have heard more, of maladminis- 
tration in backward states in the hands of despotic, irresponsible 
rulers, but I assert without hesitation that never in my experience 
have I seen or have I heard of misrule comparable to the abuses 
that have grown up in the Kongo State. There has been a cyn- 
ical disregard of the native races and a merciless exploitation of 
the country in the interest of foreigners for which I believe a par- 
allel can not be found in the history of modern times.” 


Commenting on Sir Edward Grey’s ultimatum speech the Lon- 
don 7imes observes : 


“Speaking with the full responsibility of the Minister primarily 


charged with the conduct of this question, Sir Edward Grey was 
careful, as, indeed, all the chief speakers in the Lords had been 
careful, to show the utmost consideration for the national suscep- 
tibilities of Belgium. No blame is imputed in any responsible 
English quarter to her, to her Government, or to her people. We 
all know that she is in no sense responsible for the misdeeds which 
have been done in the Kongo, and that they have excited the rep- 
robation of many Belgian statesmen of authority and position. 
The fact that all of us, without distinction of party, are anxious 
that she should take over the sovereignty of the Kongo State is the 
best proof of the confidence we have in her will and in her ability 
to remedy the crying abuses which exist there. The Belgian solu- 
tion is, as Sir Edward Grey says, the natural solution.” 


If the transfer is not made, and properly made, adds this paper, 
“we must be free to deal with questions of this kind in our own 
way.” 

The London Standard says that, in case of Leopold’s persistent 
recalcitrancy, “we can not of course evict him by force, but we can 
make his position almost untenable.” “It would be deplorable,” 
significantly remarks the London Morning Post, “if the Belgian 
nation were committed to a scheme of which this country was un- 
able to approve.” In that case “the British Government will take 
such action as our treaty rights require and justify,” threatens the 
London Daily Chronicle. “The country expects the Government 
to make the voice of England heard in this matter with no uncer- 
tain sound,” is the comment of the London Daily Mail. Less 
confident is the hope for reform in the Kongo entertained by the 
London Daly News, “in a situation so desperate that it hardly 
admits of ‘an ideal remedy.” The London Evening Standard 
and St. James's Gazette is even more despondent. Of those 
“sentimentalists ” who in the Kongo matter exhibit “ Gladstonian 
ardor in the cause of opprest peoples,” it observes, “their senti- 
ments are as creditable as their impulses are reckless.” 

The Belgian press show intense excitement over Sir Edward | 
Grey’s speech. The organ which represents King Leopold’s in- 
terests in the Kongo, the J/atin de Bruxelles, angrily exclaims : 


“ Any interference with Belgium’s sovereign rights to administer 
the Kongo in her own way would be an act at once hostile, arbi- 
trary, truculent, and unjust, which if committed against a great 
Power would be tantamount to a declaration of war.” 


While admitting that the speech of Sir Edward Grey deserves 
very careful and deliberate consideration, the /xdépendance Belge 
(Brussels), the leading organ of the country, uses the following 
words : 


“This speech, while seeking to spare the feelings of Belgium, is 
the most minatory which has yet fallen from the lips of a British 
statesman. We must utter our protest against any attempt on 
the part of England to dictate the conditions of the Kongo 
transfer. Belgium, however, must avoid exposing herself to 
adverse criticism or attack by prolonging the discussion of de- 
tails. Such a discussion must not last beyond the present parlia- 
mentary session.” 


Speaking in a more moderate tone, the leading Liberal organ of 
Belgium, the Gazette de Bruxelles, agrees with the /udépendance 
that the situation must be considered calmly. It urges the Gov- 
ernment to reflect whether it is able to assume the responsibilities 


of this new colonial change. In its own words: 


“We are confronted by a great Power armed with an _inter- 
national treaty. Undoubtedly her requirements will make the 
administration of the colony difficult and expensive. . .. The 
Kongo will henceforth have to be administered with a prudence 
and correctness of method such as a strict surveillance must im- 
pose, and from an economic point of view will entail great sacri- 
fices. The point that needs examination is, can we undertake these 


sacrifices? "— 7yvaunslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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A WORLD'S FAIR AT TOKYO IN 1912 


eo Europe has been talking of Japan as making great 
/ preparations for a struggle with China or America, the 
Mikado and his advisers have other fish to fry, they tell us. They 
have to colonize Manchuria, to pacify Korea, and to repair the 
broken fortunes of their emptied treasury. The idea that Japan is 
fired by a Napoleonic rage for conquest is considered humorous in 
Japan itself. Instead of preparing for war, Japan is preparing for 
an international exposition to show how far it has advanced in the 
arts of peace, and has sent official announcements of it to the vari- 
ous foreign governments. The scheme is set forth in an informing 
article in the A/7werva (Rome). The exposition is to open on 
April 1, 1912, and last for six months, and will be under the direc- 
tion of the government, which will guarantee all expenses. Of 
the character of the exhibits the writer says : 

“The idea of the Government is not so much to provide an inter- 
national or universal exposition in the proper sense of the term, 
as to set forth to the world in concrete shape all that Japan has 
been able to produce in the way of art, manufacture, and agricul- 
tural staples. It is therefore to be styled a Grand Exhibition.” 

This modesty of title will not, however, prevent Japan’s great 
show from having a broadly international character, and it is taken 
for granted that the nations of the earth will compete with the 
natives in mechanical appliances, industrial products, and works 
of art. At least they will be attorded every opportunity of doing 
so. To quote the words of the J//nerva : 

“In order to promote the competition of foreigners the Japanese 
Government proposes to erect three special buildings: the Gallery 
of the Sciences, the Palace of Education, and the Palace of Elec- 
tricity. Here Europe and America will have a most favorable oc- 
casion for showing the general population of Japan what is meant 
by modern knowledge, for these three buildings will be entirely 
given up to foreign nations. Besides this, those governments 
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which desire it may have ground allotted them for constructing in 
their own style of architecture galleries in which they may exhibit 
theirnational products. The ground will be allotted gratuitously,” 


While the Mikado does not expect that his exposition will com. 
pare with such an exposition as Chicago, London, Paris, or Berlin 
could produce, yet he will spare no expense to make it a success, 
“Every single government in the kingdom will be called upon to 
contribute enormous sums toward the carrying out of this auda- 
cious enterprise.” The central government has already appropri- 
ated 10,000,000 yen (about $5,000,000) toward the erection of the 
three buildings for foreign exhibits above specified, and is pre- 
pared to spend still larger sums.—7vanslation made for Tur 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





BRITISH AND GERMAN NAVAL 
BUGABOOS 


“CHOULD a man cut wood for his lance at the moment he de- 


\/ clares war?” runs the Abyssinian proverb. Mr. Asquith, 
in defending the recently promulgated naval estimates of Eng- 
land, evidently sees war in the future, and sees Germany as a pos- 
sible antagonist of England. For the threat of such a war he 
would have England prepared. This is the gist of his recent 
speech made in answer to Mr. Arthur Balfour, on the strength of 
the navy. He is reported to have replied that “Great Britain 
must maintain an unassailable supremacy at sea. For that pur- 
pose a two-power standard is a good, practicable working stand- 
ard.” With regard to German rivalry he remarked that “the 
Government found a reasonable probability that the German ship- 
building program would be carried out, and it would conse- 
quently be their duty not only to build sufficient ships, but to lay 
them down at such dates that by January, 1911, the superiority of 











INCREASE OF TAXES IN JAPAN, 


It is taking the necessities of the poor, while the rich are 
unconcerned, — Tokyo Puck, 


JAPAN AT HOME 














JAPAN AND CHINA, 


The sick man must take his medicine, 


—Tokyo Puck, 
AND ABROAD. 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTH IN TRADE, SHIPPING, AND NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 


The heavy columns indicate foreign trade, the straight lines indicate naval expenditure, and the wavy lines the tonnage of mercantile marine. 


‘tthe Germans would not bean actual fact.” While there is nothing 
particularly new in this declaration, there is a great deal in the 
English and German press which seems to echo it. Thus the 
London Dazly News says of the naval estimates : 

“Now the country will know the Government’s answer to the 
panic-mongers who would have hurried it into a breathless race of 


armaments against Germany’s paper navy. . . The following 
table shows the number of monsters of 18,000 tons which Great 
Britain and Germany respectively will possess in each year up to 
‘tthe culmination o/ present programs : . 

Year. Great Britain. Germany. 
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“After 1912 the German program contemplates a slackening of 
‘construction. We built the Dreadnought in fourteen months; 
Germany requires from thirty months to three years. Clearly, 
then, even if we admit that our suveriority 'n 1912 would not be 
adequate . . . we are under no obligation to alter our program 
until 1910. In 1911:our superiority will still be indisputable.” 


According to the London 77zmes, England’s Naval Estimates 
may be epitomized thus: For 1907-8, £31,419,500; for 1808-9, 
£ 32,319,500. Further enlargement, said Lord Tweedmouth in 
stating his budget, “must depend upon the additions made to their 
naval force by foreign Powers.” The Manchester Guardian 


‘declares of this passage that it contains 


“A clear warning that the vote for new ship-building, which 
shows a reduction this year, may have to go up later if other 
Powers (meaning Germany) go on with their schemes. We hope 
that the Government in defending the ship-building vote in the 
House of Commons will not commit the mistake of apologizing 
because it is no larger. There are perfectly good naval reasons for 
not beginning a great counter-program against Germany a moment 
‘before it is absolutely necessary, and the agitation for an immediate 
answer to Germany is so ignorant and has made so little headway 
in the country that the Government can safel y disregard it.” 


Upon which the Hamburger Nachrichten comments in the fol- 
lowing guarded yet kindly words : 


“At the very moment when the publication of the British naval 
estimates, for which the enlargement of the German scheme had 
been made responsible, has cast a light shadow over the relations 
between Germany and England, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a dinner to the German Ambassador, Count Wolff- 
Metternich. The Ambassador took occasion to say that he had 








been a keen observer of the feelings that existed between Germany 
and England. And he remarked: ‘There has been through cen- 
turies. an unbroken record of amity between us. . . . There is no 
skeleton hidden away in the cupboard in our relations with each 
other at this present moment.’ ” 


The Nachrichten appears to take comfort from these words and 
concludes : 


“We must patiently wait until the specter of misunderstanding 
vanishes, and console ourselves with the thought that Germany 
and England are connected by ties of an ideal character which are 
certain to bring about a good and genuine union of hearts.”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





IN THE FOG, 
GERMAN ADMIRAL—‘‘I don’t see how we can ever have a colli- 


sion with England.” —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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WHY ANTIMILITARISM RAGES IN 
FRANCE 


NTIMILITARISM as propagated by Mr. Hervé and his 
adherents in France is little known in either England, Ger- 
many, or Spain. It may be dreamed of by extreme Socialists as 
the outcome of a future golden age, but Bebel denounces it as 
mutinous, unpatriotic, and cowardly, The Socialists and Labor 
Party of England, however much they may prefer old-age pensions 
to army and navy budgets, believe firmly in the necessity of main- 
taining a naval and military force and in the self-devotion and 
discipline pertaining to the services. Only a few occasionally 
breathe antimilitaristic aspirations On the other hand, so great 
at present is the antimilitaristic fury of France that the Govern- 
ment is thinking of recruiting soldiers from the Mohammedan 
population of Algeria in order to carry on the Moroccan campaign. 
The report of this plan goes so far as to say that the conscription 
is to be introduced into France’s African empire, says a writer in 
Continental Correspondence (Berlin), This all springs from the 
fact that Frenchmen are growing more and more averse to mili- 
tary service, while France has hitherto thought it necessary to 
keep up a standing army equal to that of Germany, altho her pop: 
ulation is only 31,000,000, while that of Germany is 69,000,000. 
The Correspondence thus comments on this fact: 


“Only by making a larger percentage of her young population 
serve under colors is the Republic able to keep up the numerical 
equilibrium. The consequence is that in France four-fifths of the 
male population are compelled to serve; in Germany only one- 
half. This essential ditference is one of the reasons why the 
movement of antimilitarism has made such alarming progress in 
France, while in Germany it does not find congenial ground, As 
matters stand, the authorities of the Republic think it wise not to 
give fuel to the antimilitary excitement by increasing the levy in 
France on account of the Moroccan adventure.” 


Antimilitarism is also encouraged by those who feel the exces- 
sive burden in taxation which is laid upon France for the mainte- 
nance of her army. Mr. Hervé has dwelt very strongly and ear- 
nestly upon this point. This feeling of aggravation has recently 
been increased by Mr. Lemieux’s bill for an income-tax. 
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THE CHIEF OF THE HINDU 
REVOLUTIONARIES 


HE revolutionary movement and its promoters in Asia are so 
far away from us in this western continent that it is interest- 
ing to be brought into something like contact with the leaders of 
the Indian agitation and to learn that they are made of flesh and 
blood, and not dim figures removed from the light of the common 
day. Such a leader, at once an ordinary and an extraordinary 
man, is Tilak, chief of those extremists who, at the last Indian 
Congress, drove Dr. Rash Behari Ghose from his seat as presi- 
dent, and broke up the meeting in a riot. In the Hebdo-Débats 
(Paris) we have a vivid account, written by Jacques Bardoux, of 
Tilak and his work. He lives, we are told, in a remote little vil- 
lage called Singarh, on the table-land between Poonah and Bom- 
bay, a signal-post of the Indian Government, with ruined walls, 
barracks, and tumble-down bungalows. The writer gives this 
description of Tilak: 
“This Mahratta Brahmin, with his dusky skin and gray hair, js 
a highly esteemed savant and a famous journalist. His profound 
knowledge of Sanskrit has given him an incontestable authority in 
that language, yet has not prevented him from acquiring 2 com- 
plete mastery of European history. The two journals which he 
edits are the A’esarz (the Lion), printed in the vernacular, and the 
Mahratt, in English, which have a circulation respectively of 21,- 
ooo and 11,000 copies. Both of them have over and over again 
been threatened with suppression by the English Government. 
But Tilak, who has already twice undergone imprisonment, in 
1882 and in 1887, is not frightened at the prospect of being called 
before a British tribunal. Nor is his patriotic ardor calmed by 


the provisions recently made by the British Government in favor 
of the native Hindu.” 


He is quite candid about his views, his hopes, and his political 
expectations, we are told. They are stated as follows: 

“ Tilak declares that while not dreaming it possible at this pres- 
ent moment to throw off the yoke of England, he has never given 
up his hope of seeing India an autonomous confederacy under 
the English Government, with provincial councils elected by the 
people. He intends to remain faithful to his ancient tactics, 


the Swadeshi movement, the boycott of English merchandise.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 






































THE NIGHT-WATCH IN LISBON, 


‘‘ Hear, prince and people, hear me when I say, 
The clock of freedom has announced the day.”’ 


—Simplicissimus (Munich) 








IN PORTUGAL, 
“The liberty of the people is a sacred thing, and I shall faithfully 
preserve it.” 
“Yes, your Majesty, it is remarkable what good thoughts may 
sometimes be suggested by unfortunate events,” 
: —Fischietto (Turin). 


THE CONSEQUENCES. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


QUESTIONS THAT BAFFLE SCIENCE 


HY is it that modern science, which has wrought such won- 
ders, is unable to clear up some of the commonest phenom- 
ena, such, for instance, as the attraction of gravitation? Science 
has been severely criticized for this inability. She has even been 
called hard names; it has been said that she is “bankrupt ”—un- 
able to keep her pledges. In an article on “The Scientific Devel- 
opment of Knowledge,” contributed to the Revue Scientifique 
(Paris, February 1), Gustave Le Bon draws a distinction between 
the power of science to ascertain facts and to explain them. As 
soon as man emerged from primitive barbarism, the writer re- 
marks, he began to try to understand the reasons for things about 
him, and his explanations, of course, varied with the development 
of his intelligence. First they were exclusively theological, then 
philosophic, and finally entirely scientific. Further : 


“The theological explanations, being very simple, were neces- 
sarily the oldest. All the phenomena of nature were regarded as 
due to the will of sovereign divinities intervening ceaselessly in 
human actions. This interpretation lasted thousands of years, 
and many peoples have not yet given it up. 

“Nevertheless, philosophic explanations soon began to be min- 
gled with the theological. The systems elaborated from Aristotle 
to our own day have been innumerable. It is now recognized that 
they have taught us little and that they have served chiefly to 
prove the impossibility of basing our knowledge of the universe 
on pure speculation. The only interesting parts of philosophical 
works are taken from the contemporary notions of science. Phi- 
losophers have not advanced science by a single step. Not to 
them is she indebted for her discoveries or her methods. 

“But philosophy has now become quite modest. She tends 
more and more to-day to include only the simple addition of the 
generalizations of each science. 

“The real knowledge of the world began to develop only with 
the acquisition of somewhat rigorous methods of observation. 
The beginnings of this evolution date back scarcely to the epoch 
of the Renaissance. 

“The first scientific studies of phenomena dealt a severe blow to 
the theological explanations by showing that the world seemed to 
be ruled by fixt laws in which the caprice of superior wills never 
intervened. 

“The progressive development of this notion brought science to 
its present conception of the universe. Giving up the idea of ob- 
taining from his gods explanations that were not forthcoming, man 
has turned more and more to science, so that it has ended by be- 
coming to many a new idol from which everything may be asked. 

“Unfortunately science has done scarcely more than to sketch 
out roughly the explanations of things. Her slow methods do not 
permit her to improvise solutions for al) questions. Far from 
clearing up the numberless mysteries around us, she has often 
made them only deeper. The result, in many minds, has been a 
defiance that has often led them to speak of the ‘ bankruptcy ’ of 
the learned. 

“This excessive mistrust, succeeding a not less excessive confi- 
dence, is very natural to badly equipped minds. Science has in 
fact a somewhat disconcerting double character—she solves for- 
midable problems and is powerless before apparently simple 
ones. She discovers steam-power and electricity and bends the 
forces of nature to our needs. Nevertheless, she can not yet tell 
why the acorn becomes an oak, why a stone falls to the ground, 
why a stick of sealing-wax, when rubbed, attracts light bodies. 
She is full of ‘whys’ that remain unanswered. 

“This contradiction between extreme power and extreme im- 
potence vanishes when we understand how the edifice of know’- 
edge is built up, what are the methods of science, the aims that 
it pursues, the limits that it has not yet been able to pass.” 


Le Bon reminds us that we know of things only through our 
senses and that “living beings create, or perhaps rather define, the 
elements of the universe artificially according to their possibilities 


of perception.” Language can not state these elements definitely, 
for it is by nature vague. “Everyone has a language of his own.” 


Science, however, has an exact language—that of precise meas- 
urement, which is independent of personal qualities. The sub- 
stance of things we can not reach, but we can get at their numeri- 
cal relations, and science is daily doing this for us with greater 
exactness. Knowledge of these relations enables us to make the 
combinations that do things—the engines of all kinds, the labor- 
saving machinery—but it does not help us to answer the questions 
beginning with “why.” It even upsets our conception of natural 
law. The so-called “laws of nature” used to be regarded as types 
of certitude. This conception, Le Bon asserts, has been entirely 
given up by scientists since the art of exact measurement has been 
perfected. No physical law is now capable of exact verification. 
All are merely approximations to the truth, stating what would be 
the case if all disturbing factors were removed. Now these fac- 
tors are part of nature as well as the main ones on which the law 
depends, and we must know them all before we can boast of exact- 
itude. Finally, Le Bon has a word to say on the difficulties of 
scientific observation. He writes: 


“In the study of nature, the scientist meets with two great diffi- 
culties—the proof of facts revealed by experiment or observation, 
and the comprehension of their meaning. The second is much 
greater than the first. Man has always been an observer . . . but 
the interpretation of the most ordinary facts has taken him long 
ages of effort.” 

The trouble is, Le Bon concludes, that there are no “simple 
facts,” because no phenomenon is entirely isolable. All nature 
hangs together, and we can completely answer no question about 
it without at the same time being able to solve all its problems at 
once. This is why our modern science, while a great doer, isa 
bad explainer.— 7rauslation made for THE LITERARY D1GEST. 


IMITATIONS OF GOLD 


i goad metallurgy has succeeded in producing a composition 

that not only resembles gold very much in appearance, 
but also has unusual durability, is stated by a writer in Zvergy 
(Leipsic, Germany, February). We must clearly distinguish, he 
remarks, between gold-plated articles and solid imitations which 
require no plating. There is no danger that the latter will lose 
their attractiveness by having the thin coat wear off, but their com- 
position must be good or they are of no value whatever. This 
writer says nothing about the ethics of imitation, but would seem 
to belong to the class of people who admire the imitation more 
than the genuine on the idea that imitation requires the more abil- 
ity. The best imitation, he thinks, is the mixture of copper, gold, 
and aluminum, as the price is very low, and it thereby is possible 
to manufacture ornaments and jewelry much cheaper than double- 
plated articles. The color of this combination very much resem- 
bles that of gold in its various alloys. The composition is ex- 
tremely ductile and malleable, and, when polished, is very brilliant. 
He goes on to tell the secret of its manufacture thus: 

“This gold metal is composed of 978 parts of copper, 2 parts of 
gold, and 20 parts of aluminum. The first step in its production 
is the melting of the copper and the gold in a melting-pot of fire- 
clay or some other fire-proof material. The mixture is kept ina 
molten condition about half an hour, after which 50 parts of borax 
are added as flux. The mass can then be poured out into bars. 
This alloy can be wrought into plate or wire, thus allowing of the 
manufacture of manifold varieties of ornaments and trinkets.” 


The tint, we are told, can be altered by changing the proportion 
of the three metals. To produce red, less gold and less aluminum 
are needed ; for yellow, a )ittle Jess gold; and for green, less gold 


and more aluminum. We read further: 


“ Altho there is at Jeast a sma]] quantity of genuine gold in this 
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composition, there are alloys made entirely of base metals. Thus, 
there is one consisting of 100 parts of zinc and 8 to 15 parts of 
sulfur strontium, to which as much copper is added as is necessary 
to produce the desired tinge. Another alloy consists of 100 parts 
of copper, which are heated toa certain temperature and then mixt 
with 6 parts of antimony. When a thorough combination of the 
two components has been effected, wood ashes, magnesium, and 
slate are added. The porosity peculiar to alloys of this kind is 
removed by means of this flux, and the cast metal assumes an un- 
usual degree of density. Jt can be rolled, wrought, malleated, and 
soldered in precisely the same manner as gold ; and when polished 
it has the appearance of genuine gold, besides far greater solidity. 
A fact of considerable importance is to be noted in that, when this 
compound is exposed to the action of ammonia and air impreg- 
nated with acetic vapors, it does not oxidize or change its tint. 

“These successes led the inventors to the search and discovery of 
a gilding process with the use of base metals and effected galvan- 
ically. The objects to be gilded must previously be silver-plated ; 
then by placing them for two or three minutes in a bath of distilled 
water, hyposulfate of soda, and acetate of lead heated to Go° ar 70° 
C., the correct gold color is imparted. The products are then 
rinsed incold water, and may be ground and polished in the ordi- 
nary manner.” 


THE GASOLINE-MOTOR ON THE FARM 


y | ‘HE effect of the gasoline-motor in altering present conditions 

in farming districts, especially in the West, is comparable 
to the revolution wrought by the telephone in the same regions a 
dozen years ago, or to the way in which the suburban trolley, in 


more recent times, has made rural life more satisfying. This is 
asserted by George Ethelbert Walsh in an article contributed to 
Cassier’s Magazine (New York, March). Says Mr. Walsh: 


“The advent of the gasoline-motor in farming life has come in 
the interests of economy, efficiency, and, possibly, for the sake of 
the luxury which it brings. That it has become within a few brief 
years a potent factor in American agriculture is an assurance of its 
need. . . . For farm work, as well as for heavy trucking in towns 
and cities, the horse is becoming less and less a necessary beast of 
burden. If we can accept the statistics of farm-implement manu- 
facturers, the great traction engines of the Western wheat-farms, 
and the smaller gasoline-engines of the East and West, have dis- 
placed upward of 200,000 horses in planting and harvesting crops. 

“The heavy steam traction-engine has been in service for upward 
of a quarter of a century in the West, and it has given great stim- 
ulus to farming on a large scale. It displaces from fifty to one 
hundred horses, hauling freight to market and operating gangs of 
twenty and more plows. It has driven threshing-machines, pro- 
pelled reapers and binders across miles of rich wheat land, and 
harvested crops in a few weeks which would require the services 
of hundreds of men and horses. The big wheat farmer found his 
salvation in the big tractors of American invention. 

“ Now the more efficient gasoline-engine has come into the field. 
The farmer who could not afford a 50-horse-power steam-engine, 
and could not make it profitable if he had it on his restricted acre- 
age, finds, in the smaller gasoline-engine, a cheap, efficient, and 
profitable substitute. In stationary and portable outfits the new 
power machine performs its work satisfactorily. It plows his 
fields, plants his grain, cuts and harvests the crops, and hauls the 
products to market. It revolves the churn for the dairyman, 
drives the separator for the creamery men, generates electricity for 
home and barn lighting, shears the sheep of the big sheepmen, 
clips the horses for the stock-raiser, and lightens the burden of 
the housewife by pumping water, running sewing-machines and 
washing-outfits. The heavy steam traction-engines were used 
chiefly for threshing and reaping on the big farms; but the little, 
powerful gasoline-motor is so flexible that it is in use for a dozen 
little jobs that were formerly done by hand or horse-power. The 
traction-engines opened up to cultivation the great tract of rich 
farming lands extending from the Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Mississippi to the Rockies, which, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of men and teams, could not formerly be 
tilled; but the gasoline-motor has divided and subdivided this 
empire of fertility into thousands of farms, which the ordinary 
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farmer now cultivates. It has accomplished for the small farm 
what the steam-tractor did for the thousand-acre farms. 

“The gas-engine has become the farmer's ‘reliable’ in arid 
regions where scarcity of water makes steam-power impracticable. 
It pumps the water for house use and for irrigation, saws and cuts 
the wood, and even carries the farmer and his family to town ee 
pleasure or business. Motor-cars are not considered luxuries for 


farmers, but recent developments indicate that the modern auto- 
mobile is not for the city man alone,” 


The farmer has adopted the automobile with ali the raore readi- 
ness, Mr. Walsh notes, because of his previous familiarity with 


the portable gas-engine, which he has known and used for years, 
We read : 


“The Rexibility of the small portable gas-engine is one of its 
remarkable attributes. As an illustration, a farmer who owns a 


10-horse-power portable gas-engine put it to divers uses of an un- 
usual nature. The engine, mounted on four wheels, propelled 
itself from place to place by means of a driving-gear. When in 
the field it was harnessed to a cornstalk-eutter by means of a belt, 
and later, when run to the barn, it drove a large threshing- and 
winnowing-machine. In dry weather it pumped water for irriga- 
tion, filling the reservoirs and ditches rapidly. In the fall it was 
taken to the wood-pile, where it worked a circular saw and cut up 
the season’s supply of fuel. Jt was harnessed with equal ease to 
a bone-cutter, a feed-cutter, a grindstone, a cream-separator, and a 
mammoth churn. Jt could have been installed in the barn in the 
winter to generate electricity for lighting the home, but the owner 
did not have a dynamo plant on his premises... 2... 

“The saving effected by the modern powerful gasoline-engine on 
the farm is estimated from 200 50 per cent. over horse-, man-, or 
steam-power. When not running, the engine is not consuming 
fuel, and its keep through the winter when in storage is nothing. 
It does not eat its head off, and its compactness makes storage 
space required for it very little. Manufacturers have made spe- 
cial lines of farm-engines in various sizes, ranging from 5 to 100 
horse-power, both for stationary work and portable use. Upward 
of fifty thousand such engines have been sold to American farmers 
in the past two years, and the demand for the present year wi)) 
exceed any past record. ..... . 

“In the great Northwest the portable gasoline threshing-outfits 
are conspicuous features at the harvest season. They are much 
lighter than the old steam threshing-plants, and they are self-pro- 
pelling, on rubber tires, so that they can be run easily and quickly 
from farm tq farm. .. . Even in the new Northwest of Canada 
scores of these machines have been put in operation in the last 
year. The great wheat-crop could not be harvested and threshed 
without such appliances. 

“The gasoline-motor, as an economical machine, is no less im- 
portant in marketing products, and it promises to figure conspicu- 
ously in the agricultural life of the near future. The modern 
touring-cars and runabouts sold to farmers are for utility first and 
pleasure afterward. ...... 

“The farmers’ wives and daughters have learned to operate the 
machines, and it is not unusual to see them peddling farm produce 
from automobiles in many of the Western towns and cities. Some 
of them run in from ten to twenty miles and sell their produce be- 
fore noon and get back again in the early afternoon. The trip to 
the town is a pleasurable occupation, and the hard-worked wife 
finds it both profitable and pleasurable to turn to this interesting 
work. 

“Nor should the social effects of the motor-car be overlooked in 
farm life. Inthe Northwest, where the distance between farms 
averages five to ten miles, the monotony of existence becomes fre- 
quently almost intolerable. It was a tiresome trip to visit neigh: 
bors often with horse-power, and neighbors would sometimes see 
each other only a few times in the course of a year. The farmer, 
with his automobile, has brought his neighbors close to him. A 
ten- or twenty-mile jaunt for a social visit in the morning isa pleas- 
ure in a motor-car, even if the roads are not especially good. The 
housewife thus visits her neighbors at least once a week, and in 
the dull season, after the crops are harvested, these visits fre- 
quently increase to two or three a week. Social entertainments 
are made possible thereby, and trips to the towns and cities for 
pleasure and shopping come within the range of those living ten 
and twenty miles away.” 
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DOCKS TO RAISE SUNKEN SUBMARINES 


. js a striking illustration of the importance of submarines in 

the modern navy, as well as of the admitted danger of acci- 
dent in their employment, that both the French and German gov- 
ernments are now building special forms of floating dry docks to 
be used for raising such of these vesse)s as may sink in the per- 
formance of their duty. Mr. H. Bernay, who contributes to Za 
Nature (Paris, January 25) a description of the German dock 
Qberelbe, with the accompanying illustration, reminds his readers 
that such docks may also be used for the ordinary repair of these 
vessels, 80 that their construction is not to be regarded altogether 


as a confession of inevitable disaster. We read: 


“The loss of the Farfadet and the Lutin have brought out an 
infinity of inventions for assuring either the safety of submarines 
or their recovery in case of 
accident. Owing to insuffi- 


is able to lift 500 tons, the other g00 tons. This Iatter figure was 
chosen because of the increasing displacement of the new subs 


marines laid down in our country. Finally, the wrecking-dock 


may serve for the ordinary repair of submarines. {t is even to be 
believed, and certainly to be hoped, that this will be its chief use.” 


—Tyvanslation made for THe LAYERARY DIGEST, 


A MIRAGE AT NIGHT 


N optical observer in search of a good example of mirage 
would scarcely travel to Cleveland, Ohio, and.then direct 

his gaze upward toward the zenith after dark. Yet, if we are to 
credit a communication from William B. Sperra, published in 
Populay Astronomy (Northfield, Minn, March), it was under 
precisely these conditions that he witnessed, about a year ago, a 
Celestial phenomenon that 





cient information regarding 
the very special and deli- 
cate conditions of the prab- 
lem, these plans are nearly 
all useless. The safety of 
submarines must be _ se- 
cured by the perfection of 
the material used and the 
selection of equipment} as 
for their recovery in case 
of accident, this may be 
best brought about by sim- 
ple means, such as the use 
of comprest air... or, 
better still, that of an ap= 
propriate floating dock. 
“Jt is well known that 
the Farfadet and the Lusin 
(as wellas the two English 








he thinks must be classed 
with mirages. The mirage 
is practically nothing but 
a reflection from a body of 
air much more dense or 
much Jess dense than that 
in which the reflected rays 
originate. The rays in the 
present case were from 
blast-furnaces at Newburg, 
Ohio, nearly five miles dis- 
tant, and the reflecting 
stratum of air was nearly 
two miles above his head, 
The “mirage ” first attract- 
ed attention by the fact 


that it did not move west- 








submarines lost in 1904 and 
gos) were raised by means 
of docks supporting chains 
that were passed under the 
hulls; the dock having been immersed and the chains tightened, 
the compartments of the dock were pumped out, thus producing 
a lifting force that raised the submarine. Jt was then necessary 
only to tow the whole into a basin, ground the submarine, remove 
the floating dock, and empty the basin, to be able to penetrate 
into the shipwrecked vessel. 

“Of these operations, the longest is the passage of the chains 
under the hull of the submarine; this wil) be obviated in future by 
the use of rings provided on the hull of the vessel for the attach- 
ment of hoisting tackle. This is a great step in advance, but it 
has been attempted to go still farther and devise docks specially 
fitted up for the recovery of submarines. One such dock, called 
the Oderelbe, has just been launched in Germany, and another is 
under construction in France. Both are composed, like ordinary 
docks, of a floor on which the hull to be careened may rest, and of 
caissons on both sides, to be filled or emptied as it is desired to 
sink or raise the dock. Here, however, the floor in the middle is 
movable, the caissons are joined by pieces intended to contribute 
rigidity, and the upper parts are furnished with powerful hoisting 
devices operated by electricity. In one of the lateral caissons are 
a dynamo and a steam-engine to furnish the electric energy for 
the hoisting. 

“To raise a sunken submarine, the movable floor is taken out, 
the dock is immersed for about two-thirds of its depth, and with 
the aid of the hoisting apparatus the sunken hull is raised by 
emptying the caissons; when the hull is near the surface, the mov- 
able floor is slid under it, and the dock is emptied, completely re- 
moving the water from the submarine. In this way the operation 
is performed quickly—much more so in any case than with the 
methods hitherto employed. 

“It may be added that, to enable the dock to be towed more 
easily to the scene of the accident, it has been provided with a 
bow and a stern of iron plates, which at the same time add to the 
solidity of the whole. The length of the Oderelbe is 70 meters 
[230 feet], that of the French dock 80 meters [262 feet]; the former 


THE GERMAN FLOATING DOCK “ OBERELBE,” 


To raise sunken submarines. 


ward with the stars, but 
remained in the same posi- 
tion in the sky, showing 


that it was of terrestrial origin. Mr. Sperra writes in substance : 


“While engaged in the observation of variable stars on the eve- 
ning of April 3, 1907, a most peculiar and interesting atmospheric 
phenomenon was noticed by me at Sh. rm. A patch of Vight i» 
the constellation of Hydra was seen by averted vision, appearing 
something like a comet. There was a slight haze in the air, plainy 
perceptible to the eye, but which did not interfere with the defini- 
tion only to blot out the fainter stars. At first it was only nebulous 
with a somewhat- brighter center, but soon became elongated. 
At times it would almost disappear and then suddenly get much 
brighter, generally with a rift in the center, In the telescope it 
appeared with two distinct condensations or nebulous knots with 
nebulosity extending outward in opposite directions, appearing 
like two comets with tails extending in opposite directions. 

“ At first it was puzzling how to account for the apparitions, but 
they were no doubt reflections of the blast-furnaces connected with 
the rolling-mills at Newburg. Usually the lignt from these fur- 
naces shows as red illumination on the clouds or sky, generally 
flashing, lighting the southern sky, sometimes half-way to the 
zenith. But not a trace of this was to be seen now. 

“What now was the cause or the conditions that produced these 
reflections, if such they were? Were they of the order of a mirage, 
or was the cause similar to that which produces halos? If of the 
former nature, was the reflection from the under surface of a 
denser or rarer stratum? That it was from the surface of a denser 
stratum seems to be indicated from the fact that astronomicai de- 
finition was good, there being but the slightest scintillation of the 
stars, and that followed to the zenith. But if so, why should the 
elongations of as much as ten degrees occur? If we suppose this 
surface to become ruffled in any way, then the elongations are a 
result of the disturbed surface, for who has not noticed the line of 
light resulting from the reflection of the sun on the surface 
of disturbed water? Then, again, where there was a series 
of bright patches, each one may have represented a distinct 
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image of the furnace fire, being reflections from an undulatory 
surface.” 

An important fact, Mr. Sperra thinks, is that the lowest image 
always appeared first, and as it became brighter, the others would 
appear. Sometimes, also, the lowermost image was stationary 
and elongations extended upward from it, always appearing to de- 
pend on the increasing brightness and density of the haze. He 
says of this: 

“Now if this was a true mirage, tho of a compound nature, the 
upper images should appear similar to the lower, tho with relative 
features reversed; but the fact is they had but little resemblance 
to the first or lower one, except when it would first,appear. When 
first seen on April 3, while the haze was very light, the image at 
its brightest, with the rift in the center, appeared not unlike a mir- 
rored picture of what was actually taking place at the furnace 
mouth, flames made up of innumerable incandescent particles pour- 
ing forth, usually in two cpposite directions. 

“The conclusion seems to be that the lower image was a true 
mirage, bui that the upper images and extensions were the result 
of reflections or refractions from ice crystals of which the haze, no 
doubt, was composed. And, as the ‘haze deepened or became 
lower, its modifications of the mirage became more intensified so 
as to alter the character of the reflections, and the lineal effect was 
the result, as noted in the last observation of the first night.” 


WHY THE SMELL OF TOBACCO STICKS 


“OME odors are evanescent things; others are so persistent 
“/ that it is next to impossible to get rid of them. Unfortu- 
nately these latter are apt to be of the disagreeable type, and in 
some Cases an odor that is at first pleasant takes on an unpleasant 
flavor as time goes on. This is the case with the “reek ” of to- 
bacco. Says a writer in 7he Lancet (London, February 22 


“Smoking nowadays is commonly tolerated in the house, and 
even in the drawing-room a cigaret is sometimes permitted. The 
smoking of a cigar, pleasant tho it may be to the smoker, and how- 
ever irreproachable its quality, is banned by most careful house- 
wives in their sancfa sanctorum because its reek is so persistent. 
The stale smell of cigar-smoke in a room is peculiarly unpleasant 
and peculiarly difficult to ost rid of. It clings to the curtains and 
to most of the articles of furniture which present any sort of an 
absorbent surface. 
or with pipes. 


It is not so to the same extent with cigarets 
In the case even of a single cigar books, papers, 
and textiles reek of its stale favor and the room requires abundant 
airing before that flavor is completely eliminated.” 

This effect, we are told, may be traced to the fact that a cigar 
produces pungent aromatic oils in greater abundance than a cigaret 
ora pipe. With the cigaret, oils are probably burnt even if they 
are formed, while in the pipe they condense in the stem, In the 
In the form 
of a cigar, tobacco would appear to produce more oils than in the 


form of a cigaret or when burnt in a pipe. We read further: 


cigar they seem to be chiefly discharged into the air. 


“Such common observations are not without hygienic signifi- 
cance. Pyrridine, the most poisonous oil produced in the semi- 
combustion of tobacco, is an abundant product in cigar smoking, 
as it is also in the pipe, but in the latter there is condensation 
while in the former there is little or none. In the cigaret so inti- 
mately in contact with the air is the burning portion that the pro- 
duction of distilled oils is, comparatively speaking, trifling. The 
symptoms of tobacco-smoke poisoning are not necessarily due to 
nicotine; they are more often due to pyrridine, or poisoning from 
tobacco-tar oils. The tobacco heart is more often traceable to 
free indulgence in cigar-smoking than to a similar indulgence in 
the pipe and the cigaret. Young boys can smoke—to their great 
damage, nevertheless—a considerable umber of cigarets or even 
pipes, but an equivalent in cigars more than satisfies their tobacco 
appetite, so soon are the toxic effects of cigar-smoking made ap- 
parent tothem. The danger of excessive cigaret-smoking is that 
tho no marked symptoms may be manifested or experienced, yet 
in the long run decided harm is done and a dangerous habit, akin 
to ‘nipping,’ 
abandon.” 


is cultivated which it is often found very hard to 
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UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF THE WATER. 
HY ACINTH 


OW may the Southern rivers be cleared of the nuisance 

known as the “water-hyacinth,” which for years has now im- 
peded navigation on the waters of Texas, Louisiana, and Florida? 
This plant, whose botanical name is Pontederia crassipes, is a 
native of South America, and its career in this country, like that 
of the rabbit in Australia, should serve as a warning to those who 
carelessly introduce foreign animals or plants without inquiring 
into the possible consequences. The “hyacinth” first made its 
appearance near Palatka, Fla., and the importer is doubtless con- 
tent to remain in obscurity. Knowledge of his identity would be 
interesting to science, but perhaps personally disagreeable. The 
properties of the plant as a public nuisance have long been known, 
and it has proved as troublesome in other countries as with us. 
Says G. C. Scherer, of the United 'States Engineer Office at Wil- 
mington, N. C., writing in /ngineering News (New York, Feb- 


ruary 20): 


“ Gobel, the German botanist, tells us that ‘the plant has become 
a plague to streams, as it frequently almost entirely covers the 
surface and easily becomes entangled in the ship’s screw.’ Small 
boats, with propellers, find it impossible to penetrate large masses 
of the plant, which entirely cover the surface of coves which are 
protected from the wind, as well as streams where packs are in- 
duced by any obstruction whatever. In sharp turns in the narrow 
portions of streams the plants are caught, thus forming blocks, 
which sometimes extend for ‘miles, entirely stopping navigation, 
Even large side-wheel steamers are stopt. The gravest danger, 
however, threatens small boats which are liable to run into and be 


sunk by half-submerged logs, hidden beneath the luxuriant foliage 
of the hyacinth, 

“The hyacinth is also a menace to bridges. The effects of the 
heavy packs against the piling or bents of a bridge are more or 
less dangerous, because of the scour induced, especially where the 
river bottom is liable to shifting. 

“Where the water is shallow and the soil loose in texture, the 


plants are small, and sometimes become rooted to the bottom. 
They attain full growth only when floating in sluggish streams 


whose waters are strongly impregnated with humic acid and or- 
ganic matter. In clear water or water which contains sulfur, the 
plant does not thrive. 

“Cattle are extremely fond of the hyacinth—often wading out 
almost beyond their depths ix its quest. Its soft, pulpy fiber ren- 
ders an agreeable contrast to the harsh wire-grass of the piny 
woods, but it is thoug'*t to create an abnormal appetite, which in- 
creases the more the plant is fed upon.” 

The attention of the Government, we are told, was first directed 
to the hyacinth in 1897, since which time various experiments 
toward its extermination have been made under the War Depart- 
ment—such as running the plants through a planing-machine and 
spraying with sea-water, muriatic acid, sulfuric acid, crude car- 
bolic acid, and kerosene. Masses of the plant were also subjected 
to a jetof steam. None of these experiments was successful. In 
1903 a company in New Orleans offered a chemical solution which 
gave such good results that the War Department fitted a small 
steamer with pumps and hose for spraying the hyacinth on the St. 
Johns River, Fla. The results obtained were so marked that the 
equipment of other steamers for use in Louisiana was authorized. 
This mode of extermination was carried on until 1g05, but it was 
found that the substance used killed cattle, and in that year Con- 
gress prohibited its further use. Continued experiment since that 
time has failed to discover any substance that wiii kill the plant 
and at the same time be devoid of injurious qualities or be so dis- 
tasteful to the cattle that they will not touch it. Moreover, no 
practically available substance could be found which, mixt with 
an effective solution, or applied to the sprayed plants, would pre- 
vent cattle from eating them. We read: 


“The spraying method thus being found impracticable, recourse 
to mechanical means became necessary. The method now in use 
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js to close inlets, sloughs, etc., with booms; to break up the packs 
with suitable boats and propel them into the current, in order that 
they may float to more open water. This will, no doubt, be con- 
tinued, unless some natural enemy of the hyacinth can be found 
which will completely destroy it. 

“There is known to exist a parasitic fungus growth which at- 
tacks the hyacinth leaves from beneath, forming concentric circles, 


and in time completely kills the leaves. It would seem that fur- 
ther investigation along this line should be considered.” 


VALUE OF SUBMERGED ARMOR 


HE theory of recent critics of our Navy is that any part of a 
vessel’s armored belt lying below the water-line is almost 
useless. In the light of experiments carried out a few months ago 
by the British naval authorities, it appears possible that such 
armor may, on the contrary, turn out to be located just where it is 
needed. Actual trials with the old battle-ship //evo appear to 
show that an armored vessel may be sunk by ordinary gun-fire 
when so directed that the projectiles strike the hull under water 
and below the armored belt. Says an editorial writer in Ze 


Screntific American (New York, February 29): 


“Asa result of those trials, the British Admiralty is now about 
to undertake a series of experiments, with the object of ascertain- 
ing whether the system of artillery attack offering the greatest 
prospects of success is not one which aims at placing high-explo- 
sive shells below the actual water-line of the vessel attacked ; and 
if the result of the experiments should be to prove that such a sys- 
tem is a good one, it will at the same time be obvious that the best 
place for the main armor belt of the attacked ship is rather in the 
low than the high position. 

“The trials, which are to be carried out on the obsolescent 
battle-ship Revenge by the staff of the Whale-Island Gunnery 
School at Portsmouth, have been decided upon as a result of the 
sinking of the //ero in the trials to which reference has already 
been made. The //evo was fired at on four separate occasions 
by battle-ships and armored cruisers of the Channel Fleet, and 
after the first bombardment she sank in about twenty-five feet of 
water, so that all her upper works still remained visible. After 
the firing, the ship was visited by a large number of officers and 
gunnery experts; but their examination utterly failed to show any 
reason for the vessel sinking. No armor-piercing projectiles were 
used in the trials, and the thick protection of the /7evo was unper- 
forated, while, so far as could be ascertained, no shot had entered 
above the belt and been deflected through the bottom. This could 
hardly have been the case, as the protective deck also was unper- 
forated.” 


Why, then, did the vessel sink? The theory put forward by the 
naval authorities is that a high-explosive shell struck the water 
short of the ship, descended below the surface, and finally brought 


up against the unprotected part of the hull below the armor-belt. 
This theory was at first scouted by the experts, but it is now to be 


put to the test. Says the writer: 


“The battle-ship Revenge is to take out to sea a specially con- 
structed target, which will have a large proportion of its area 
under water. Firing will be carried out at various ranges, from 
1,500 yards upward, and at each range a series of shots will be 
fired ; the object being to discover how far short of the target the 
sights must be adjusted to insure the shot striking at a sufficient 
‘distance below the water-line to escape contact with the main belt 
of armor. 

“If the experiments are successful, that is, if they show that this 
method of under-water artillery attack is feasible, there is no doubt 
that it will be fully developed; for the effect of a high-explosive 
shell striking below the water-level would be much the same as 
that of a torpedo. Even if such a shot did not sink the vessel 
struck, the inrush of water would considerably impair her stabil- 
ity. The damage occasioned by the same shell striking above the 
water-line would not be nearly so great ; from which it will easily 
be seen that for a battle-ship to have the greater part of her main 
belt below water may prove rather to be an advantage than other- 


wise, especially if, as is the case with modern American vessels, 


there is a good secondary protection above the main belt. Be- 
sides, a submerged belt may conceivably prove a defense against 
torpedo attack.” 





THE COLOR OF MILK: REAL AND FALSE 


N ATURAL milk is white; this is recognized by the familiar 
compound adjective “milk-white.” Yet some people re- 
gard a yellow tint in milk as desirable, confusing its color with 
that of the cream, which is quite a different thing. After milk has 
stood for some time the cream rises to the surface in a yellowish 
layer, but in no case is pure milk yellow all through. Says an 
editorial writer in Zhe Hospital, commenting on these facts : 


“The creamy tint, which sometimes almost reaches that of saf- 
fron, comes in most cases from the addition of coloring-matter ; it 
never makes the milk any better, while it may conceivably make 
it very much worse. One of the least parts of the mischief it does 
is that it enables a man to sell skimmed milk, denuded of its nat- 
ural cream, as a high grade of new milk, and to compete unjustly 
with his honester neighbor, who sells his milk as it comes from 
the cow. This form of adulteration is practised most in the poorer 
districts, where the people are ignorant and easily imposed upon. 
Even when the coloring-matters employed are not in themselves 
harmful, the fact of adulteration remains; but often the color is 
given by coal-tar products, which are in themselves undesirable. 
Besides being colored, town milk is often ‘preserved,’ that is, 
boric acid or the like is put in to prevent its going sour, especially 
in hot weather. A small quantity of this may not be actively in- 
jurious, but those who use it are often not too careful as to the 
amount put in. A medical man who has examined specimens of 
milk from dairies in both well-to-do and poor neighborhoods says 
that there are far fewer bacteria to be found in the milk taken from 
the latter; but adds that this proves no superior purity, but only 
the greater amount of preservative added to the milk. In spite of 
this absence of bacteria, we find summer diarrhea most prevalent 
among children in the poor districts of our towns. While doubt- 
less many factors tend to lower the health of these children, it 
seem as if non-bacterial milk did little to maintain their strength. 
But possibly what passes as diarrhea is really an irritant poison- 
ing of the stomach and intestines, due to the chemicals added to 
milk to improve its color and prevent its souring. Pure milk is 
such an important element in our food, especially in that of chil- 
dren, that surely it should be compulsory under penalty for farm- 
ers or dealers to state when they put in coloring or preservatives.” 


NUTMEG POISONING—This was the subject of a recent ad- 
dress by Professor Cushny before the Royal Society of Medicine 
in London. Says The Hospital (London): 


“He referred to the work of Dr. Wallace in America, who found 
that cases of poisoning occurred exclusively from the use of the 
crude nutmeg or mace. ... The symptoms are drowsiness, 
stupor, and diplopia [‘seeing double’]. Delirium is frequently 
present, and sometimes the first symptom is burning pain in the 
stomach, with anxiety or giddiness. The symptoms generally re- 
semble those of cannabis indica [hasheesh]. One fatal case oc- 
curred in a boy after eating two nutmegs. From experimental 
work Professor Cushny has come to the conclusion that the symp- 
toms are to be attributed to action of the oil of nutmeg on the 
central nervous system. This is deprest; but there are some signs 
of stimulation in the form of restlessness, slight convulsive move- 
ments, and tremor. The oil has also a marked local irritant ac- 
tion, whether given by the mouth or hypodermically.” 


‘* Leap wool, or shredded lead, is now extensively used for jointing lengths 
of pipes in place of the cumbersome and wasteful method of pouring molten 
lead inside the joint, and calking after it has cooled,” says Technical Literature 
(New York). ‘‘Lead wool is furnished ... in strands, which are forced 
into the joint after the yarn has been put into place. Each layer is 
firmly calked as it is put in, the result being a tight, solid joint. Joints can 
be made under water or in the rain, and the pipes may lie in any position 
whatever. Such work is evidently impossible with the molten-lead method, 
for lead can not be poured up-hill nor in the presence of moisture.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


OUR “ERA OF CONSCIENCE” 


MERICA in the act of “turning the moral corner” was exhibited 

by Governor Folk in his address before the Civic Forum 

of New York, He named the present as an “era of conscience.” 
The Christian Work and Ivangelist (New York) in comment- 
ing upon his words observes that “the patriotism of the man who 
said, with tears in his eyes after singing ‘America,’ ‘Oh, I could 
die for my country !’ and three weeks later confest in court that he 
had bribed a municipal council, is a patriotism that comparatively 


” 


few men nowadays would own to.” This journal quotes two 
stories told by the Governor of Missouri which “are illuminating 
by way of showing the change of the moral point of view that has 
taken place in this country within the last few years.” It says: 

“Six years ago a member of the Missouri legislature accepted 
$25,000 for his vote in regard to a certain bill. Later he received 
$50,000 from the other side, and returned: the $25,000. When the 
man, who had turned state’s evidence, related the story on the 
stand, the examining attorney asked him, ‘Why was it that you 
returned the $25,000?’ The legislator drew himself up to his full 
height, and in a voice that showed his scorn of the lawyer for such 
a question, answered: ‘]’d have you to know that I’m too con- 
scientious to take money from both sides !’ 

“The other story was of a Missouri legislator who, after receiv- 
ing a bribe, left the capital by train with the bribe-money stuffed 
into his pocket-book. When he awoke on the sleeper the next 
morning, he could not find his pocket-book. He called the porter, 
who at first denied all knowledge of the theft, but later confest and 
returned the money. The legislator thereupon read him a lecture. 
‘See here, my man,’ said he, ‘I could send you to prison for that ; 
but I will not. 1 will, however, give you a piece of advice. A\l- 
ways remember that honesty is the best policy.’ 

“*Six years ago,’ said Governor Folk, in commenting on the two 
incidents, ‘men would ‘give and take bribes and still pride them- 
selves on their honesty. They have learned better than that now. 
The public conscience has taught them better. 


7” 


Preaching and practise, 7/e Christian Work goes on to say, 
“are coalescing more in America than they did twelve years ago.” 


Further: 


“We are appreciating that ‘the only morality is the morality of 
action. Weare driving theories to their conclusions, and acting 
on the conclusions. We are being aroused to the fact that if it is 
wrong to get something for nothing, it is wrong not only to get it 
by stealing or in gambling, but by speculation, and we are ques- 
tioning whether it is exactly right by investment, as in land, where 
not the energy of the owner but the development of the community 
is the source of the increase in value. Governor Folk put it thus: 

“*Too many men have been seeking wealth without the corre- 
sponding inclination to labor for its achievement. Too many have 
forgotten the divine injunction, “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” The gambling mania is the outgrowth of this in- 
ordinate desire for wealth, and with its abolition business, and the 
prosperity that comes from business, will be upon a more moral, 
and therefore a firmer, foundation.’ 

“As for business, the country as a whole is very well convinced 
that whatever danger it runs is from dishonesty, and not the ex- 
position of that dishonesty, New York papers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The man who says that the depression in the in- 
dustrial world is caused by punishing crooks argues there can be 
no such thing as honest prosperity, and that the prosperity we had 
was that of the burglar and pickpocket. The man who argues 
that it is a bad thing for the country to have crookedness exposed 
reminds one ot the old fellow who did not like to take a bath for 
fear that, if he did, people might think he needed it. America 
needed the bath. We are not clean vet, but we are cleaner. The 
scrubbing thus far goes to show that one need is government. more 
directly by the people. Then no New York Senate would dare 
retain Kelsey, nor would there be any difficulty about changing the 
race-track gambling law. But, as Governor Folk said: ‘Jf things 


had gone on as they were a few years ago, when bribery reigned, 


when lawlessness was looked upon with indifference, when special 
privileges seemed impervious to attack, then the end of the Re- 
public itself might well have been prophesied, for we were going 
the way other republics have gone that have passed to their death, 
The republics that have tottered off the stage of the world into 
oblivion did not die for lack of material wealth, but for want of 
moral health ; they ceased to exist, not for lack of money, but for 
lack of morals.’” 





ISLAM A STEPPING-STONE TO 
CHRISTIANITY 


. Islam might become “a schoolmaster to lead men to 

Christ” is a belief held by the well-known author of the 
“Dictionary of Islam” ever since he first uttered it over thirty 
years ago. At that time the opinion was much criticized, he tells 
us in the New York .Svwz (March 10), but he was not to be deterred 
from his view which he still retains, and thinks he finds added 
confirmation in the signs of an imminent reform movement in 
Mohammedanism itself. Islam, observes the writer, “is nearer to 
Christianity than Judaism, and certainly much nearer than Bud- 
dhism, which practically ignores the existence of a personal God.” 


This scholar and Orientalist declares: 


“The future of Islam isagreat problem. The Bishop of Lahore, 
Dr. Lefroy, thinks that the Christian missionaries are now enter- 
ing upon a new era, inasmuch as they no longer treat Moslems as 
‘heathen.’ This is undoubtedly a step in the right direction, for 
a Christian evangelist will find himself powerless in dealing with 
Moslem scholars unless he recognizes Islam asa sect of Christian- 
ity. There is, I am told, a movement on foot to introduce radical 
changes, areformation, in fact, in Mohammedanism, the chief fea- 
ture of which will be to say the daily prayers in a language under- 
stood by the people, and not in Arabic, and for learned doctors to 
deliver the Friday sermon in the vernacular of the country. Many 
Mohammedans, especially the Wahhabis, contend that neither 
Sunni nor Shiah sects of Islam represent the teachings of the 
Prophet, so that as soon as a reformation is set on foot a move- 
ment not altogether dissimilar to the Protestant Reformation of 
the sixteenth century may be expected.” 


The Christian Scientist, according to the writer, ought to find 
“a very fair field in Mohammedan countries.” Speaking of the 
Christian converts from Islam of which he has personal knowl- 


edge, he writes: 


“T think | can count fifty or sixty among my personal friends in 
past years. Notable among them are the pastor of our church at 
Peshawar, the Rev. Imam Shah; the late Rev. Dr. Imaddudeen, 
of Amritsar, who received the degree of doctor in divinity from 
the late Archbishop Tait; the Rev. Myan Sadik, the pastor of a 
church in the Punjab; Mr. Abdullah Athim, a scholar of some 
distinction; the Rev. Ihsan Ulla, the pastor of a church in the 
Punjab. It must not be overlooked that the first ordained native 
clergyman of the Church of England, the friend and tutor of 
Henry Martyn, was a convert from Mohammedanism. There 
must be several hundred converts from Islam in the Punjab alone, 
and others are scattered about in Central Africa and other mission- 
fields. But [ readily admit that the number is small, altho I think 
I should be correct in saying that the number of converts from 
Christianity to Islam is still much smaller. Excluding of course 
backsliders, for it is so easy for a Christian convert from Moham- 
medanism to return to his old faith, while it is almost impossible 
for a convert from Hinduism to take a similar step. When I was 
in Egypt I found that while there had been many converts from 
Islam, they had for the most part returned to their old faith. And 
I have just read that in Palestine the converts from Islam to 
Christianity do not number more than twelve.” 


Every year, we read, “the converts from Hinduism in India to 
Mohammedanism can be numbered by many thousands, and in 
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Central Africa whole tribes are being converted to Islam.” On 
the other hand: 


“Among the notable converts from Christianity to Mohamme- 
danism I can only at the present time recall the names of a few. 
John Lewis Burckhardt, the Oriental traveler, embraced Islam 
and is buried in the Mohammedan graveyard outside Cairo. Mr. 
Melville, a son of Canon Melville, the celebrated preacher at St. 
Paul’s, embraced Islam and was immediately removed from the 
civil service in India. Mr. William Henry Quillian, a native of 
Liverpool, became a Moslem twenty-three years ago and is now 
the Sheik-ul-Islam of the British Isles. There are others, but 
these are the only names | recall.” 





MORE JEWISH STRICTURES ON 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE takes its devotees from all sources, 
not excluding those of non-Christian faith. Judaism, through 
the organs of its church, has uttered protests against the success 
of the new cult in winning converts from the faith of Israel. The 
editor of Zhe American Hebrew (New York) explained in an arti- 
cle that we quoted on February 15 why Jews adopted the faith of 
Christian Science, and was “challenged” at considerable length 
“by a Christian Scientist, formerly a Jew.” Whereupon the editor 
uncorks the vials of his wrath against the mystical faith, declaring 
it to be the duty of the Government to act as it did in the case of 
polygamy and stamp out certain practises of Christian Science 
whose justification is based upon similar pleas. Polygamy was 
not saved for Mormonism by reason of its forming “a part of its 
religious doctrine”; and no more, asserts this writer, ought the 
Government to withhold its hand “ when the lives of the people are 
put at hazard by reason of the fanaticism of a sect the logical con- 
duct of which leads not alone to self-murder but to the destruction 
of the lives of others as well.” A recent New-York case is cited 
of “a diphtheria patient who was left without medical treatment 
and without isolation because of a religious conviction.” The 
writer speaks with some vehemence in these words : 

“The religion that so acts in these days deserves to be classified 
with the Moloch-worshiping faiths of old and is to be characterized 
only as a lunacy or acrime, With every conceivable tolerance for 
every conceivable shade of religious belief no set of people may 
be permitted in a civilized community to carry out the tenets of 
what they conceive to be their religion to the peril of the entire 
community of which they are a part. . . . No argument about the 
superior intelligence of God and the inferior intelligence of man, 
about the origin of evil or of death, or any other of the abstruse 
fallacies with which Christian Scientists befog the issue, can avail 
to divert from them the unsparing and unceasing denunciation 
of right-thinking men who have at heart the well-being of the 
community. 

“In so far as it is claimed for Christian Science that it makes for 
the happiness of its adherents, we believe that something is to be 
said for this claim. Happiness, however, is not the sole end of 
life. Duty is far superior to happiness, and that duty is far 
superior to happiness is a lesson which Christian Scientists appear 
not yet to have learned. No Jew who appreciates the fact that 
Judaism is a religion of righteousness can allow himself to be 
diverted from his own faith by the specious plea that the adoption 
of a popular form of charlatanry will make him more comfortable. 
Jt was the happy custom of Mr. Podsnap, when things did not suit 
him, to deny that they existed. Christian Science may, with a 
Podsnappian wave of the hand, deny the existence of sorrow, pain, 
and evil. These do exist nevertheless, and Judaism recognizes 
that they exist, that they are to be struggled with and are to be 
overcome, but are not to be denied. It is in the struggle with 
these forces that character is formed and it is because of the three 
thousand years of such struggle that Judaism has developed the 
kind of character of which, despite shortcomings, it need not be 
ashamed.” 

The diphtheria case referred to above, involving the death of a 
young woman, gave rise to comment in the lay press, The New 
York Evening Post charged that “no quarantine was placed on 


her room and she had daily visitors.” To this statement Mr, J. V. 
Dittemore, of the Christian-Science Committee on Publication for 


the State of New York, replies in a letter to The Evening Post: 


“It is not proper that so much stress should be laid upon this 
point in connection with Christian Science. Carelessness is no 
part of Christian-Science practise. The rules of the Christian- 
Science Church demand 
that cases of this kind 
shall be immediately re- 
ported to the proper au- 
thorities, and the common 
practise of Christian- 
Science practitioners is 
to use extreme care with 
their patients even tho 
they may not be consid- 
ered of a sufficiently seri- 
ous nature to be reported 
to the authorities, and the 
isolation of their patients 
is considered of the ut- 
most importance since 
the publicity of a patient 
subjects him to more or 
less annoyance which can 
be avoided by isolation. 

“While Christian-Sci- 
entist parents are not 
supposed to be diagnos- 
ticians, the same may be 
said of other laymen who J. V., DITTEMORE, 
believe in the practise of Who believes that ‘ cases which cannot be 


medicine. Itisnotacus- ‘red by Christian Science are incurable 
: : ys under medical care.” 

















tom with any class of be- 
lievers to rush off for the doctor every time there is a little ailment 
in the family, and for this reason mistakes similar to that of the 
Moore case frequently occur, and in addition to this physicians 
oftentimes mistake in their diagnosis. In my own experience I 
have known cases where diphtheria has been diagnosed as a sim- 
ple, unalarming disease, and so long as such mistakes occur with 
the medical fraternity itself there is no occasion for making any 
unusual noise concerning this case. If Dr, Smith made the dec- 
laration that this case might have been saved if he had beencalled 
sooner he certainly knows his position is untenable, for even tho 
it may be said that the administration of antitoxin proves efficient 
in many cases, it still remains true that many die of this disease in 
spite of the use of this remedy, and it is said that diphtheria cases 
are sometimes as bad as they can be, and are considered fatal from 
the very start. Perhaps this case may have been so considered 
under a doctor’s care, and in view of this there is nothing to contra- 
dict the assumption that the young woman would have died sooner 
if she had not had Christian-Science treatment for a few days. 

“My own experience in Christian Science makes me feel safe in 
declaring that, as a rule, those cases which can not be cured by 
Christian Scientists are incurable under medical care, and that 
those cases which are readily curable from the medical standpoint 
yield even more readily to Christian-Science treatment. I have 
known but few cases which were benefited by medical treatment 
after having failed to receive benefits under Christian-Science 
THOAUIMENTH 6 6k se 

“We think it can be readily shown that more children have died 
from the blundering administration of antitoxin than have died 
under Christian-Science treatment. It was reported a few years 
ago that two children in a family were paralyzed by the adminis- 
tration of antitoxin as a preventive. The children were not sick 
at the time the drug was given to them. Such mistakes occur 
more frequently than deaths occur under Christian-Science treat- 
ment, and Christian Science has this advantage, at least, that it 
never kills, even when it does not cure. 


Mr. Dittemore quotes Mr. Farlow, of Boston, to the effect that 
“in most cases where the attempt has been made to expose alleged 
carelessness on the part of Christian Scientists, careful investiga- 
tion has revealed an equal amount, and sometimes a double de- 
gree, of the same kind of carelessness on the part of those who are 


not Christian Scientists.” 





} 
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CATHOLIC SIDE OF THE KONGO 
QUESTION 


HIGH Catholic authority accuses “most of the sectarian 
weeklies of this country and many of our secular dailies ” of 
“senselessly and ignorantly denouncing the administration of the 
Kongo Free State as being characterized by ‘atrocities committed 
The 
Pittsburg Observer, which utters this charge, looks with discour- 
agement upon the fruitless labor it and other Catholic papers have 
engaged in for three years “refuting these lying slanders.” ‘Their 
data, which they declare authoritative, have been furnished, it is 


on the natives’ and various other sorts of inhumanities.” 


asserted, “by bishops and priests who have lived for many years 
in the Kongo country”; but besides these they have derived infor- 
mation from “eminent non-Catholic travelers and explorers who 
have been through that region.” The misinformation upon which 
the charges of cruelty have been based, 7%e Observer declares, 


” 


has been furnished by “a handful of Protestant missionaries and 
lay grafters of the same sects, some of the latter of whom have 
served penitentiary terms for trying to blackmai) King Leopold by 
threatening to publish a book on the ‘atrocities.”” The question 
which “suggests itself to all fair-minded American citizens in re- 
gard to this subject,” says The Observer, is: 


“Why should the statements of a handful of ministerial and lay 
grafters, in the pay of Englishmen, be accorded more credence in 
this country than those made by Catholic missionaries who are 
subject to no such influences, and who have lived much longer in, 
and have had many more opportunities of observing the actual 
conditions prevailing in, the Kongo Free State? If bigotry dic- 
tates the preference in credence, then let us ask why should the 
biased and paid-for asseverations of the grafters mentioned be be- 
lieved rather than those made by non-Catholics like Professor 
Starr, of the University of Chicago, Sir Henry M. Stanley, Mr. 
A. Savage Landor, M. Edouard Fia, the celebrated Frenchman ; 
Mr. Grenfe)l, an English Protestant missionary; Mr. Forfeit, of 
the same calling; Sir Harry H. Johnston, Mr. Greshoff (Dutch- 
man with twenty-eight years’ African experience), Capt. M. D. 
Bell, Mr. Michael Molland, Mr. E. van Hees (Dutch), Messrs. 
Ascenso and Polidiri (Italian doctors), Mrs. French Sheldon, 
Major Sir H. James Harrison, Dr. Christy (an English medical 
man), Mrs. Doering (American lady missionary), Mr. Taylor 
(English trader)? All these say the same thing—namely, that 
they have never encountered any ‘atrocities’ or met the ‘victims 
of red rubber.’ On the contrary, they testify to the vast civilizing 
work performed by Belgium among the natives.” 


“ 





Against the “false assertions” of the “misinformed ” religious 
press, The Observer declares that it “could place many statements 
made by holy, self-sacrificing bishops and priests of God who have 
resided many years in the Kongo region—some of them nearly 
thirty years.” Among them are Mgr. Augouard, who lived twenty- 
seven years in the Kongo: Mgr. Roelens, a resident of twelve 
years, and the Rev. Bruno Schmitte, all of whom deny the 
“atrocities “ and praise the civilizing influence of the Belgian ad- 


ministration. It adds: 


“Let us glance for a moment at one of Protestant England’s 
colonies, situated not far from the former—Southern Nigeria. The 
English officials who govern that colony dispose of the rubber, 
whether grown on the natives’ land or not. In the Kongo the Be)- 
gian authorities do not dispose of the rubber grown on the land of 
the natives. In Southern Nigeria European and other traders are 
not obliged to replant trees in the places of those which they de- 
stroy ; the unfortunate natives are forced to do the rep)anting for the 
traders, without pay. In the Kongo European and other traders 
must have the replanting done, and must pay the natives for doing 
it. In Southern Nigeria if anative collects and disposes of rubber 
that grows on his own Jand he is liable to be fined $500 or to be 
sent to jail for a year, No such oppressive law exists in the 
Kongo. And here are two facts which ought to impress American 
sectarian critics of the administration of the Kongo—of which they 
know nothing: ga)lons of intoxicating spirits imported into the 
Kongo (thirty million inhabitants), 42,650; gallons of intoxicating 
spirits imported into Southern Nigeria (three million inhabitants), 
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1,541,848. Let us hope that we shall see no more ignorant criti- 
cisms of the administration of the Kongo Free State in any 


: : Amer- 
ican paper, sectarian or secular.” 





“ROBERT ELSMERE.” AND MODERNISM 
SY Go HUMPHRY WARD considers the progress of “ Robert 


Elsmere” from language to language an index of the infil. 
tration of “Modernist” ideas as they affected various peoples. 1 
is just twenty years since her famous book was published, but jt 
took ten years for it to reach Italy, and fifteen years for it to reach 
France, and she ascribes the delay to the fact that the Latin peo- 
ples were not yet prepared for her gospel. The occasion of her 
remarks was a lecture in London by Mr. Sabatier on Modernism 
at which she introduced the speaker. The New York 7imes ob- 


serves that “a well-seasoned man of the world of a literary bent 
might have hesitated on such an occasion to associate one of his 
own books with a world-movement so formidable as that which 
the Pope and M. Sabatier call ‘Modernism.’” The report of 
Mrs. Ward’s address appears in the London 77es as follows: 


“Mrs. Humphry Ward introduced M. Sabatier, and said that they 
were met at a moment of discouragement and crisis for the Mod- 
ernist movement. Yet, as one looked back, what a change in a 
few years had that movement effected! It was twenty years this 
month since ‘Robert Elsmere’ appeared. That book—a straw 
floated by the tide—excited some attention in England and Amer- 
ica; it was translated into German, Danish, and Swedish; and not 
a single Latin country, so far as she could remember, showed any 
interest in it whatever. An eminent Italian critic and senator, 
Signor Nigra, writing an article upon it some years after it ap- 
peared, spoke with indulgent surprize of the book’s circulation, 
pointing out how impossible such a phenomenon would have been 
in any Catholic country, especially in Italy, where, he said, ‘ no- 
body dreams of reconstruction. There is not faith enough in this 
country to makea heresy.’ ‘Yen years later ‘Robert E)smere’ was 
translated into Italian. But about the same time, and, if she re- 
membered right, immediately after the appearance of M. Loisy's 
first book, M. Brunetiére, the well-known editor of France’s great- 
est review, and the champion of the Catholic ‘intellectuals,’ ap- 
plied to her—to her great amazement—for leave to insert a large 
portion of her book in the Reve des Deux Mondes. Mrs. Ward 
continued : ‘I went to see him at the office of the review, and asked 
him what could possibly lead him to think of such a publication. 
“Because in these fifteen years,” he said, “the ideas which that 
book tried to express in popular form have at last become inter- 
esting to us. No French Catholic in 1888 could have paid any 
heed to them, and for the non-Catholic the idea of any reconstruc- 
tion of Christianity in the light of modern knowledge was merely 
absurd. ‘To-day these questions, these ideas are everywhere—in 
the Catholic world and outside it. They have penetrated the sem- 
inaries, they are working profoundly among the clergy. Jt is im- 
possible that this review, as the mirror of current thought, can 
ignore them, Asa Catholic | must try to do my best in guiding 
them.” Then 1] asked M. Brunetiére what was his own idea of 
the future, We were alone in the office of the review, and 1 can 
still see his melancholy, sincere look, the look of a man from 
whom death was not far off, and who despaired protoundly of the 
modern world. “My idea is,” he said, after thinking a little, “that 
it will be the duty of the Church, the duty of her leaders, of Rome, 
and the bishops, to hold up constantly before the eyes of Europe 
the norm of faith. When erroneous ideas are abroad the Church 
must be constantly repeating, constantly recalling men to what, 
for her, is truth and faith, There must be pronouncements from 
the Vatican, pronouncements from the Episcopate—that is the 
Church’sright, No fair-minded man can blame her for that. But” 
—and here he spoke with emphasis—“no persona) pena)ties, no 
disciplinary measures.” ’ This remark applied particularly, added 
Mrs. Ward, to the case of Dr. Mivart, which they had just been 
discussing. How infinitely more point had it to-day even than it 
had then! Catholicism was in the midst of a great reconstructive 
movement, and personal penalties and disciplinary measures—as 
Jts lead- 





M. Sabatier would te)) them—had been raining upon it. 





ers were silenced, suspended, pursued, but as penalties multiplied 
Modernism spread.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


CHURCH ABUSES ASSAILED BY THE 
STAGE 


i ies stage has been so often assailed by the church that 

the time appears to have come for a turning of the tables. 
A play just produced in Baltimore, called “The Servant in 
the House,” sets out to show that “the church, as at present 
constituted, is a hollow mockery from foundation to dome, and 
that if Christ were to be born to-day instead of two thousand years 
ago, the first people, or rather the only class, he would revile 
would be the clergy.” The church is measured by its own yard- 
stick and found wanting. This, according to the Baltimore Sav, 
is a motif that has been waiting for playwrights, and the wonder 
js that neither Pinero, Jones, Sudermann, nor Bernard Shaw has 
grasped it. The author, it may be said, is Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy, an Eng)ishman who, )ike his Se))ow-countryman, Henry 
Arthur Jones in his two last plays, has come to America to give 
his work its initial production. The other Baltimore papers, 
speaking with considerable enthusiasm of the new work, point 
out its unusual features. For one thing, it has no “Jove story 
whatever.” Its action, we are told, follows the lines of the old 
Greek drama in a unity of time and place, and the interest, un- 
aided by dramatic situation in the theatrical sense, says the Balti- 
more American, maintains itself “entirely on idea and character.” 
The influence of ]bsen is naturally apparent. Says the Baltimore 


News: 


“The play, which is really an allegory, is full of profound spiri- 
tual meaning and is deeply infused with the quality and technic of 
Ibsen. There are but a few persons around whom the action re- 
volves, and the unities are so far preserved that the story is abso- 
lutely continuous. ‘The curtain for each of the four acts fa)ls ata 
slight climax and is almost instantly raised again without change 
of scene, and the dialog is resumed. A)) the familiar devices of 
the ordinary drama are disregarded, In place of mechanical con- 
trivance we have the conflict of character—war of opposing wills, 
development of spiritual lessons, and the movement of strange 
fancies in symbo)ism. Jn spite of the exclusion of the accepted 
methods of traditional playwriting there is a skilfully connected 
story, and even at the close a surprize; and, still more oddly, con- 
sidering that this is an Ibsen drama, there is a happy ending.” 





The course of the story unfolded in this “unconventional ” play 


is set forth by the Baltimore Sz in these words : 


“The scene is the home of a young English vicar and his wife. 
Into the home comes ‘the servant in the house.’ He is introduced 
as an Indian butler and he performs good service. In reality he 
is a long-lost brother of the vicar—a bishop from India. The im- 
pression is also given, and given directly, that he is the reincarna- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 

“In the home of the vicar is his niece, the daughter of another 





long-absent brother, a miserabje, drunken specimen of humanity. 
This representative of Socialism and the dregs of London unex- 
pected)y shows up and incidentally becomes the real ‘hero’ of the 
play. He is the ‘drain-pipe,’ as he says—for there must be drain- 
pipes—that carries off all doubt andsorrow. He finds the trouble, 
all the trouble, right under the foundation of the crumbling church, 
His dramatic description of the cesspool of sham and show and 
form and creed, and miserable hypocrisy, that he discovers right 
under the pulpit, makes his parson brother throw off his coat and 
jerk off his clerical habiliments with disgust. 

“<T am no Jonger a preacher, a pretender,’ he declares. ‘lama 
man, I disown my creeds and my shams. I go to do the work of 
a man; the work that God has shewn me.’ 

“But into the house comes what the ‘servant’ calls ‘the abomi- 
nation.’ He is James Ponsonby Makeshifte, D.D., the Mast 
Reverend, the Lord Bishop of Lancaster—a mighty man in the 
church. His main object in life, he confesses confidentially, is to 
swell the ranks of ‘The Society for the Promotion and the Preser- 


vation of Emoluments of the Clergy.’ He is the friend of the 


wealthy men and he gets them to dig deep into their pocketbooks. 
He is scornful] of all that is not sanctimonious. 

“*T)o you mean to say J would sit down with a common working: 
man?’ he asks the ‘servant.’ ; 

“*Ves,’ replies the ‘servant.’ 

“* What do you suppose I am?’ demands the Bishop. 

“* \ bishop in God's church,’ replies the ‘servant.’ 

“The Bishop is finally forced to confess that his doctrine, and 
the secret doctrine of a)) his profession, is ‘to give as little as pos- 
sible and grab as much as we can.’ 

“This and other things that crop out so disgust the vicar’s wife 
that finally she determines to stand by her husband, who has been 

















Photo by Alice Boughton, 
CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. 
The writer of a play just produced whose climax shows a vicar re- 


nouncing his church with the declaration that “ the church and the 


clergy are as far from anything that Christ ever intendedas Mars 
is from the earth.” 


true to himself and thrown off the shackles his church has imposed 
upon him. 

“The ‘abomination’ is put out of the ‘house; the ‘servant’ be- 
comes masier; the mece rejoices in finding her father the noblest 
of men in spite of his wretched appearance, and then her father 
and his brother, the vicar, go forth declaring that they will do 
their part to show people that the church and the clergy are as far 
fyom anything that Christ ever intended as Mars is from the earth,” 

The play was produced by Henry Miller’s new company of asso- 
ciate players and wi)) be seen in severa) cities before coming to 
New York. It was received, reports the Baltimore American, 
“with absorbed attention on the part of the audience, and with a 
genuine enthusiasm which showed the deep impression it had 
made.” The “intensity of grip, which never flagged throughout,” 
is worth considering in a drama that “defied every important tenet 
of the average managerial idea of a successful play.” The com- 
pany is described as “one of remarkable exce))ence.” Mr. Walter 
Hampden, formerly with Mme, Nazimova in“ The Master Builder,” 


played the title r6dle “with impressive dignity, fine reserve force, 


and an effective note of mysticism jn the character.” My. Tyrone 
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Power, in the part of the forsaken brother, “displayed some of the 
finest qualities of histrionic art.” Miss Edith Wynn Matthison, 
wife of the author and well known for her portrayal of “ Every- 
man ” in the earlier years of Ben Greet’s American tours, “gave a 
natural and deeply impressive portrayal of the wife.” Others in 
the cast were Arthur Lewis, Charles Dalton, Galwey Herbert, and 


Miss Mabel Moore. 


WHY WE LIKE WHAT WE LIKE 


HE “ persona) note” which has made journa)ism into the thing 

of abhorrence or of envy according to the taste and temper- 
ament of the judge, has also come to dominate our standards of 
criticism. It shows itself as a “spirit of rebellion against author- 
ity,” we are told by Mr. R. A. Scott-James, in a recent English 
work called “Modernism and Romance.” Modernism, it must be 
explained, is not to be taken here in the special theological mean- 
ing which it has lately acquired. It stands for the spirit that per- 
vades the literature of the present day, and one of the strident 
notes of this spirit is the personal tone. So “exaggerated and 
fanatical” has the personal note shown itself in its rebellion 
against authority, the writer points out, that “critics of the old 
school declare that the British public has lost its capacity of ap- 


preciation, its standards, its sensitiveness to form.” The modern 


-critic, we are told, generally reminds himself that everything has 


been said about a given subject that can be said; that, if it bea 
man of letters, his life has been written and his books all edited, 
that “the principles of his art, his influence upon his contempo- 
raries, to say nothing of his final place in literature, have all been 
determined with unerring precision.” In fact, this supposed 
critic goes on to reflect, “there is nothing about him which remains 
unknown, excepting one thing—how he happens to affect me. 


But as that is something quite different from anything that any 


‘one has ever mentioned, and to me it seems the one thing about 


him which matters, I propose to write a book about him.” Mr. 


Scott-James speaks about this self-centering habit thus: 


“The introspective habit of modern writers, the tendency to look 
upon their own emotions and to reveal them, has led to an in- 
tensely personal quality in criticism as well as in art, and some- 
times to a contemptuous deviation from fixt artistic standards. 
There is no dogma about art from which some reputable critic 
does not dissent; there is probably no masterpiece in literature 
which does not bore and even irritate some person usually sensi- 
tive to literary charm. The author, the critic, and the general 
reader, confronted with an ever growing range of interests and 
accessible books, are thrown back upon themselves and the tastes 
which individual circumstances, and not general principles, have 
created inthem. Literary va/wes havealtered. There was a time 
when a book would be weighed and precisely assessed in the 
formal, quasi-technical language of elegant literary circles—the 
only circles in which books were read. Fanny Burney would 


‘quote the formal approval or disapproval of Dr. Johnson; Mrs. 


Vesey would quote Mrs. Montague; all would quote some tradi- 
tional phrase of Pope or Addison; and when once the little world 
of readers was supposed to have made up its mind, it was heresy 
or ignorance to disagree. At the present day, on the contrary, 
there is a flood of conflicting opinions, not as of old upon the- 
ology, but upon literature and all the arts. Qzot homines tot 
sententig. The more unorthodox the opinion, the more ‘original ’ 
and ‘clever’ it is held to be. There is no aspect of truth too one- 
sided, no paradox too startling, to win the applause of a proudly 
divided multitude. And the reason of this change is that litera- 
ture has been democratized; it has been disseminated among 
widely differing classes of the community, the majority of which 
care for books just so far as they prove agreeable to the individual 
tastes of themselves, the readers. And this tendency, starting 
among uneducated, informal readers, has spread upward to the 
educated and even the learned. The literary values have altered, 
so that most people no longer ask whether this or that work con- 
forms to the standards set up by the classics of the language, but 
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whether it stimulates them as individuals, whether it finds a Xe- 


sponse in their own possibly misshapen emotional fabric—whether 
in fact, it wadcters to them.” ‘ 


The writer appears to think that “we are passing through a 
period of transition which seems to promise compensations.” He 
points out that probably “the Americans” were the first “to em- 
phasize the importance of this personal, subjective quality in liter- 
ature.” Emerson and Walt Whitman are mentioned as the fore- 
runners, while John Burroughs is quoted as saying that “the cry- 
ing want a)ways is for new, fresh power to break up the old ver- 
dicts and opinions, and set all afloat again.” Mr. Scott-James 
writes + ; 

“In a recent article in The Albany Review (London) Mr. 
Edward Carpenter pointed out the transitional character of that 
phase of morality which passes muster to-day; the old religious 
tenets which we profess to hold, the moral shibboleths which we 
still pronounce, the whole ethical code upon which society is sup- 
posed to be based, all are inadequate to real goodness of life and 
conduct. The time has come, he seems to say, when the just man 
should abandon childish codes and live according to the justice of 
his own ideals. And can we not see a similar evolution in the 
feeling for things beautiful? Just as authority has been under- 
mined in religion and morals, so too in art. The old accepted 
standards can not satisfy a changing age, wherein the individual 
searches on all sides for some means of self-expression, no matter 


what it is, if only he can convince the world of that atom of truth 
for which he stands.” 





BEETHOVEN’S ORCHESTRATION 


HE musical fad of the hour is for “orchestration.” Com- 
posers whose works do not present a sufficient complexity 

in this respect are voted as tiresome and old fogies. Mr. Hender- 
son, musical critic of 7The Suz (New York), even mentions “a 
local composer” who was eager to spend two or three years in 
Europe studying instrumentation with Richard Strauss and then to 
reorchestrate Beethoven’s fifth symphony. Mr. Henderson thinks 
the result would be interesting chiefly for proving “that Bee- 
thoven’s instrumentation was precisely the right thing for Bee- 


thoven’s melodic and harmonic idiom.” And his further dictum 
that “the color must fit the drawing” reminds one of the current 
objections that are being raised to the rewriting, by the author 
himself, of the earlier novels of Henry James. Mr. James might be 
said to be fired with the mistaken desire to “reorchestrate” his 
works. Mr. Henderson observes inthe New York Sx of March8 
that “music-lovers who are really desirous of comprehending how 
music is made, can not do better than spend some of their days 


and nights over the scores of Beethoven, while young composers 
eager to scale instrumental heights and flash the orchestral light- 


nings of Berlioz, Wagner, and Strauss should remember that all 


three of these masters learned their business from the composer 
of the ninth symphony.” He proceeds: 


“There is not a little misconception in regard to orchestration. 
Those who have not grasped the philosophy of orchestral coloring 
fancy that the richer the instrumental scheme the better the result. 
The truth is that the color must fit the drawing. It would be ruin- 
ous to apply a Turner color scheme to a Jules Dupré, just as it 
would be to apply Pompeian tints to a Louis XIV. decoration. 
In music form and the method of expression were for so many 
years the outcome of a normal progress in the development of the 
art that the instrumental language of a period was simply a rami- 
fication of the general growth. The search after color specialty 
in instrumentation did not enter the realm of music till after the 
era of Beethoven. It never occurred to that master to paint for 
paint’s sake. He was altogether absorbed in the expression of 
his ideal. 

“He was content to accept the orchestra of Haydn as he found 
it. He began by using it as Haydn and Mozart had used it, and 


he found his point of departure not in a desire for variety of in- 
strumental effect but in the pressing need of a larger expressional 
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apparatus. It was indeed something of this sort that brought the 


first order out of the primeval instrumental chaos. Vio)s, bas- 


soons, schalmeis (ancestors of the clarinet), horns, trumpets, 


kettle-drums, and other instruments afterward used in the orchestra 





were known in the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, but 


there were no organiza- 
* tions of them.” 


With Haydn and Mo- 
zart, it is said, we find 
ourselves in the presence 
of the modern orchestra 
in its elementary state. 
Beethoven’s treatment 
“showed a rea) and im- 
portant advance, tho in 
his earlier works he fol- 
lowed the methods of his 
When a 
musician writes a four- 
part chord, remarks Mr. 


predecessors.” 


Henderson, he usually 
has to repeat one of the 
notes, and thus he intro- 
duces the octave. “If he 
writes a succession of 


such chords he is likely 














WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, 


Who advises music-lovers to spend their 
days and nights over the scores of Beethoven 
if they wish to understand how music is made. : ; ee 
to find himself writing 
Beethoven, on the other hand, this critic re- 
minds us, wrote, from his very earliest period, “in four real parts,” 
and “he showed such skill and scholarship in doing it that he kept 
the commandments of the old theorists.” 


octave progressions.” 


We read further: 


“Solidity is one of the most vital elements of Beethoven’s treat- 
ment of the orchestra, and no student of score can afford to neglect 
careful examination of his methods of writing for both wind and 
strings. His reticence in the use of brass ought to afford many 
suggestions to the young composer of to-day, incited as he is by 
the methods of some of his contemporaries to all sorts of extrava- 
gance for the sake of glaring color. It will be noted that Bee- 
thoven’s writing is rarely muddy. It is almost always beautifully 
transparent. The solidity of it is like that of heavy plate-glass. 

“In studying Beethoven scores, too, one finds that he understood 
the individuality of the instruments. His examination of the 
works of his predecessors had not been in vain. Only the voice 
of the flute could have sung the gay and innocent rejoicing of the 
famous solo in the ‘Lenore,’ No. 3, overture. Only the oboe 
could have intoned appropriately the wonderful fermaia in the 
fifth symphony. 

“His employment of the violas and ‘cellos in unison to introduce 
the theme of the slow movement of the fifth was new and striking. 
On the other hand he found entirely new uses for the double basses 
and he demanded of the players of these instruments technical skill 
far beyond anything required in the music of Haydn and Mozart. 

“In his treatment of the string choir as a whole he aimed at the 
same solidity and nobility of tone that we find in his writing for 
the wind. Of the airy lightness, the gossamer shimmering that 
glitters through the compositions of later masters, such as that 
found in Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ one finds 
little trace in the orchestral music of Beethoven. That style of 
scoring would not have been consistent with the character of his 
tCHOMPTIS sok Sos one 

“The orchestra as Beethoven left it is the foundation of every 
assemblage required by the contemporaneous composers. The 
extension of the limits has been along the lines laid down by him, 
except in certain requirements of Wagner, and these may be set 
aside as being of a wholly special nature. When Wagner asked 
for tenor tubas in his ‘Ring’ dramas he did so fora purpose purely 
theatrical. . . . The extension of the clarinet force by the intro- 
duction of the bass clarinet, which was first used in operatic 
scores, has been along the lines laid down by Beethoven and 
somewhat more definitely indicated by Weber’s new and eloquent 
uses of the low tones of the soprano clarinet.” 
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MARION CRAWFORD'S. FIRST BOOK 


HE story of Crawford’s “Mr. Isaacs ” and how it came to be 
written is an interesting chapter in the tale of "literary bee 
ginnings.” The famous American novelist met his man in India, 
but “in reality it happened to be a Mr. Jacobs.” So Mr. Horace 
J. Carpenter informs us in The Sunday Magasine (New York, 
March 8). Marion Crawford, it seems, chose his career quite by 
chance, after having given, in his youth, much serious attention to 
the study of language, philosophy, mathematics, and engineering. 
He went to India to study Hindustani and Sanskrit, and drifted 
MLO Newspaper Work as the result of a failure in necessary sup- 
plies. Mr. Jacobs, or “Mr. Isaacs,” was encountered at Simla 
and, according to Mr. Crawford, “looked Jike an Jtalian; but he 
was evidently a Mohammedan, for he regularly read his Koran.” 
He proved a wonder for character study, but Mr. Crawford had 
no thought then of making a book out of him, Events sent the 
young American newspaper man back to Italy, his birthplace and 
the home of his father, Thomas Crawford, the sculptor. Later he 
sailed for America on a tramp steamer that consumed five weeks 
on the voyage and almost ended in shipwreck, and found himself 
in New York, aged twenty-seven, and his future still undecided. 
The decision appears to have been made for him by his uncle, 
Sam Ward, known in the earlier New York day as an “author, 
traveler, linguist, bon vivant and bon raconteur, famous for his 

















F. MARION CRAWFORD 


In the garden of his house at Sorento, Italy, where he writes in the 
summer. The tablet over the fountain to which Mr. Crawford points 
bears a verse in Greek, beautiful in form and sentiment, which the 
novelist’s wife composed and had cut in the tablet as a birthday 
thought for her husband. 


entertainments, with their surprizes of original and delicate dishes.” 
The story is continued in these words: 


“Mr. Crawford had seen a great deal of Sam Ward since he had 
bade farewell to the tramp steamer; but it was a night to be re- 
membered (May 5, 1882), when at the invitation of this uncle they 
dined together at the New York Club, then facing on Madison 
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Square. That the terrapin was the real diamond back, that each 
individual dish had the earmark of genius stamped on it, will be 
believed by those who remember Mr. Ward’s little dinners. While 
smoking, stories were exchanged. Theosophy, Buddhism, India, 
had been discust. Then the author told his uncle of the diamond 
merchant, Mr. Jacobs, whom he had met in India, up at Simla. 

“The romance of the whole thing so imprest Mr. Ward that he 
said ‘That is a good two-part magazine story. You must write it 
out immediately.’ 

“*He took me round to his apartment in Clinton Place,’ the 
author relates, ‘and that night I began to write the story of “Mr. 
Isaacs.” I kept at it from day to day, getting more interested in 
the work as I proceeded, and from time to time would read a 
chapter to myuncle. When | got through the original story I was 
so amused with the writing of it that I thought I might as well 
make “ Mr. Isaacs” fall in love with an English girl, and then | 
kept on writing to see what would happen. By and by I remem- 
bered a mysterious Buddhist whom I had met in India, and so I 
introduced him tocomplicate matters still further. I went to New- 
port to visit my aunt, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, when I was in the 
midst of the story, and continued it there.’ 

“It was at his aunt’s house that he finished the last chapter of 
‘Mr. Isaacs,’ on June 13, 1882. His uncle appeared at that time, 
heard the remainder of the story, and undertook to find a pub- 
lisher, which he soon did, in the publishing-house of the Macmil- 
lans. He was well acquainted with the elder George Brett of that 
firm, who forwarded the manuscript to the London house, where it 
was immediately accepted. And continuously to this day Mr. 
Crawford’s books both in England and America bear the Macmil- 
lan imprint. ...... 

“The success that immediately followed the publication of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs ’ was a huge surprize to the author, and it opened a pathway 
in life which he had never dreamed of finding or following. He 
tells how in order to secure an English as well as an American 
copyright on the day of publication, it was necessary for him to 
be on English soil; that he had gone to St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick, and while there had finished ‘Dr. Claudius’; that on his re- 
turn to Boston just before Christmas, having heard nothing from 
his publishers in the interval, he was almost overwhelmed on step- 
ping from the train to find the newsstands plastered with huge 
posters announcing ‘Mr. Isaacs.’ ” 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROYALTIES 


HE man who has proclaimed himself “better than Shake- 
speare” is taught something about his “effrontery” by a 
writer in the Louisville Cowrter-/ourna/—presumably Mr. Watter- 
son. In order to show this “literary mountebank ” (who is not 


“ee 


named but is indicated as one whose “‘eccentric acrobatics ’ have 
held the eye and compelled the laughter of the reading and play- 
going world fora little while”) the value of Shakespeare, this writer 
tries to estimate the great Elizabethan in purely commercial terms. 
Recalling Colonel Ingersoll’s tribute to the man who left to us 
“the richest legacy of all the countless dead,” this writer remarks 
that it is not probable that he was thinking of the value of the 
life-work of William Shakespeare in sordid dollars and cents. 
“Yet a glance at the figures showing the present annual sale of 
the works of Shakespeare will readily prove that had Colonel 
Ingersoll been addressing an audience composed of captains of 
industry and high financiers, his statement might have been taken 


literally asa demonstrable truth.” This is how the case is proven : 


“According to figures published by the Washington //eradd, 
there are approximately 3,000,000 copies of the complete works of 
Shakespeare sold annually. A popular novel that reaches a sale 
of a half-million in a period of several years is a phenomenal suc- 
cess. If ‘the estate of William Shakespeare ’ were drawing to-day 


royalties upon his plays of $1 on each copy of his complete works 
the income would be $3,000,000 annually, or much more than a 
brilliant writer of popular fiction is able to earn in a lifetime of 
productivity. And it must be borne in mind that a royalty of $1 
on a copy of Shakespeare, even at the price at which it is possible 
to sell his plays when there is no copyright upon them, and any 
publisher may sell them for a mere profit upon the paper and 
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printing, would be a ridiculously small royalty as compared to th 
rates secured by modern authors. To estimate the He: 
fortune that would have accrued from royalties upon the works of 
Shakespeare, had they been sold under copyrights from the bless 
of their production until now, would stagger the brain of 
tician. 

“Without bothering with figures it is plain that the works of 
Shakespeare, considered merely as an article of barter, have a 
value in money that places their author—as poor as he was—at the 
head of the world’s list of individual producers of wealth. 

“The vast sum represented by the total sales of Shakespeare’s 
work, still selling at the rate of 3,000,000 copies a year, constitutes, 
so far as it can be exprest in millions of dollars, the value of the 
legacy left by William Shakespeare to the world. 

“Colonel Ingersoll, in searching for phrases in which to express 
his extravagant admiration of the man whose brain he declared 
‘an intellectual ocean whose wav.s touched all the shores of 
thought,’ did not overestimate, or estimate, or even indicate the 
enormous actual value of ‘the treasures of the rarest soul that ever 
lived and loved and wrought of words the pictures, robes, and 
gems of thought.’” 


a Statis- 


JOURNALISM AND POLITICAL AMBITION 


“AN an editor under any circumstances accept public office? 
Such is the question put by Col. George Harvey in his 
Bromley lecture at Yale University March 11. His answer is in 
the negative. If the editor does not free his mind from any 
thought or hope of such preferment, the speaker goes on to say, 
“his avowed purpose is not his true one, his policy is one of de- 
ceit in pursuance of an unannounced end; his guidance is un- 
trustworthy, his calling that of a teacher false to his disciples for 
personal advantage, his conduct a gross betrayal not only of pub- 
lic confidence, but also of the faith of every true journalist jeal- 
ous of a profession which should be of the noblest and farthest 
removed from base uses in the interest of selfish men.” The 
speaker adduces the following as the “one conceivable conclu. 
sion in logic or in morals” : 


“That true journalism and the politics that seeks personal ad- 
vancement are not and cannot be made cooperative; from the 
radical difference in their very natures and the impossibility of 
reconciling what should be the idealism of the one with the prac- 
ticalism of the other, they must be essentially antagonistic. That 
in fact they are is evident. The chief, if not indeed the sole, aim 
of the politician is to win the favor of the majority. To achieve 
this purpose he does not scruple; in the language of his craft, he 
‘keeps his ear to the ground,’ and the magnitude of his success is 
measured by the shrewdness with which he divines popular ten- 
dencies sufficiently in advance of their general manifestation to 
appear to be the leader of a movement to establish newly discov- 
ered principles rather than as a skilful conjecturer of evanescent 
popular whims. It follows necessarily that the journal animated 
by any other than a like motive, that is, the desire to profit from 
pandering to mobilized selfishness, is so hateful to the aspiring 
politician that in his view it must be discredited. Hence the fre- 
quency and virulence of assaults upon newspapers which for one 
reason or another dissent from views exprest by politicians, some- 
times no doubt in sincerity, but always in hope of currying public 
favor. The reasoning of such a journal is seldom combated; a 
mere questioning of its motives is deemed and generally is found 
to be vastly more efficacious. So it often happens in even these 
enlightened days that a newspaper undergoing no change in con- 
trol may‘to-day be pronounced patriotic and devoted to the cause 
of the people and to-morrow be denounced as a servant of special 
interests and an enemy of the country, in precise accord with its 
defense or criticism of political measures and men. 

“One of our most conspicuous statesmen—if the term, despite 
its apparent obsoleteness, may still be applied to the holder of a 
high public office—recently declared that the sole mission of jour- 
nalism is to detect and encourage popular tendencies. In truth, 
such a conception is the basest imaginable, but it is the politi- 
cian’s and probably always will be. Nor can we honestly deny 
that it is the easier and likely to prove more profitable and more 
comfortable. ”’ 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Bacon, Josephine Daskam, Ten to Seventeen: 
A Boarding-School Diary. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
260. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Bates, Lindon W. Retrieval at Panama. Tilus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 554. New York: The Technical 
Literature Co. 

The Cambridge Modern History. 
the Late Lord Acton, LL.D. 
W., Litt.D.. 
Stanley, M.A. 
8vo, pp. XXXIl-971 
$4 net. 

Cameron, Margaret. 


Planned by 
Edited by Ward, A. 
Prothero, G. W., Litt.D., Leathes, 

Volume V. The Age of Louis XIV. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


The Cat and the Canary. 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 62. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 

Crockett, S. R. The Iron Lord. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 351. New York: Empire Book Co. 


Crozier, Alfred O. The Magnet: A Romance of 
the Battles of Modern Giants. Jllustrated by Wal- 
lace Morgan. 12mo, pp. 497. New York: Funk & 
‘Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Crozier, in the form of a story, has 
aimed to make understandable to the pop- 
ular mind the baser methods of ‘‘high 
finance.’’ His personal familiarity with 
those methods becomes at once obvious to 
the reader. His moral purpose in expo- 
sing financial iniuqities in high places is 
deep-seated and throughout the story it 
remains pervasive. 

The volume has made a notable impres- 
sion on reviewers. The Free Press of De- 
troit says the main theme is “treated with 
an abandon that makes Mr. Lawson's 
‘Frenzied Finance’ seem mild as milk.”’ 
The American of Baltimore discovers in 
its lightest touches ‘‘a foil to its gravity,”’ 
but it ‘tis sure to awaken interest and 
pique the attention of those who are close 
to the street.’ ‘‘One of the most power- 
ful romances which have lately appeared,’ 
are the words which The North American 
of Philadelphia applies to it, while The 
American of Baltimore describes it as 
“teeming with the electric thrill of the 
last sensation in high finance and corpo- 
rate boodling,’”’ adding that it “is argu- 
ment in flesh and blood, logic in action, 
conviction upon the anvil.’”’ Other re- 
viewers deal more especially with the in- 
terest of the book as a story pure and 
simple. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele. The Daughter of Jorio: 


A Pastoral Tragedy. Translated from the Italian 
by Charlotte Porter, Pietro Isola, and Alice Henry. 


Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. xxxvii-208. Boston: Little, 
rown & Co. 
Day, James Roscoe. The Raid on Prosperity. 


12mo, pp. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Dodd, William E., Ph.D. 
tispiece. 12mo, pp. 396. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.25 net. 


Dodd, Anna Bowman. 


ix- 351. 


Jefferson Davis. Fron- 
Philadelphia: George W. 


On the Knees of the Gods. 


12mo, pp. 429. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 
Dodge, Theodore Ayrault. Napoleon: A His- 


tory of the Art of War, from the Beginning of the 
Peninsular War to the End of the Russian Campaign. 
With a Detailed Account of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Volumes III.-IV. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. xv-747, 
ix-808. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4 net 
per volume. 


Dumas, Alexandre. My Memoirs. Translated 
by E. M. Waller. With an Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. Vol. III. 1826-30. Frontispiece. 12mo, 
pp. xii-543. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Flammarion, Camille. Mysterious Psychic 
Forces. An account of the author’s investigations 


in psychical research, together with those of other 
European savants. 8vo, pp. xxiv-466. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $2.50 net. 


Here is another of those argument-pro- 
voking books about the Occult. It comes 
to us with the authority of a distinguished 
name, for, in spite of Professor Scripture’s 
excommunication from the scientifically 
elect of all those who are interested 
in ‘‘table-turnings, table-movings,”’ etc., 
Camille Flammarion is no ordinary man. 
It has, too, the stamp of scientific judg- 
ment and critical experience. Just now 
when another prominent scientist, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, is telling us that ‘‘On the 
question of the life hereafter the excava- 
tors are engaged in boring a tunnel from 
the opposite ends. Amid the roar of the 
water and the other noises, we are begin- 
ning to hear the strokes of the pickaxes of 
our comrades on the other side,’’—such a 
book, from such a writer, is more than in- 
teresting. It is timely. 

The book deals with experiments made 
by the author and others upon Eusapia 
Palidino, an Italian woman. These ex- 
periments include the movement of ob- 
jects without visible contact, imprints in 
plastic material without visible contact, 
apparitions of human forms in the pres- 
ence of subject, experimenters, and others, 
etc., and were performed under condi- 
tions of scientific control. The results, 
many of which were recorded by photo- 
graph, are inexplicable and astounding, 
from any orthodox standpoint of physics 
or psychology. Besides these experiments, 
the author gives an exhaustive analysis of 
the investigations of Count de Gasparin, 
Professor Thury, the Dialectical Society 
of London, and Professor Crookes. From 
the mass of facts and inferences thus sub- 
mitted he draws the following conclusions: 

The soul exists as a real entity inde- 
pendent of the body. 

It is endowed with faculties still un- 
known to science. 

3. It is able to act at a distance, 
out the. intervention of the senses. 

The author ends the book with these 
words: ‘‘] may sum up the whole matter 
with the single statement that there exists 
in nature, in myriad activity, a psychic 
element the essential nature of which i 
still hidden from us. I shall be happy, for 
my part, if I have helped to establish 
the above important principle, exclusively 
based upon the scientific verification of 


with- 


certain phenomena studied by the ex- 
perimental method.’’ And the _ reader 
must admit, whatever his prejudices or 
presuppositions, that, taking Professor 
Flammarion’s book as an honest record 
of long and careful scientific study, which 
it is entitled to be considered, it amply 
sustains the author’s conclusions. 


Fletcher, Horace. A Real Remedy. 
Frontispiece. 16mo, Chicago: A. M. 
McClurg & Co. 


Fessenden, Francis. 
William Pitt Fessenden. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

It has been said that history consists of 
the biographies of leading men, and this is 
certainly true with regard to the volumes 
before us. They cast a new light upon that 
period of American history when the Re- 
public encountered and weathered the 
stormiest crisis of her existence. In this 
experience Mr. Fessenden played a very 
important part. He was one of the ani- 
mating, stimulating spirits of his day. 
Socrates likened himself to the gadfly 
whose sting acts like a spur on the flank 
of the sluggish horse. In some ways 
William Pitt Fessenden acted as this spur. 
From his entrance into the United States 
Senate, 1854, until his death he was the 
life of party politics in Washington. As 
an antislavery agitator he was one of the 
trusted supporters of Lincoln, but his gen- 
ius and ability were more fully demon- 
strated during the dark financial days 
when he sticceeded Chase as Secretary of 
the Treasury. It may be said of him as 
it was said of Alexander Hamilton that 
‘“‘he touched the dead corpse of public 
credit and it sprang upon its feet.’ His 
work during the reconstruction period was 
equally effective. 

As a debater he was unrivaled, and with 
fearless invective and the employment of 
biting personalities this ‘‘Rupert of de- 
bate’’ commanded the attention of a body 
which could not but acknowledge the 
fearless honesty, the acuteness and ora- 
torical resource of the Senator from Maine. 
Even Senator Sumner, the most fastidious 
of classicists, while Fessenden 
that ‘his peculiar talent is controversial,” 
was bound to add that ‘‘he is accurate in 
speech and logical in form.” All the 
“personalities ’’ with which Sumner charged 
him were clothed in terms of almost ele- 
gance, and perhaps for that very reason 
were the more effective. This ‘‘safe and 
trusted leader of the Senate,’’ as Senator 
Ross styled him, did not shrink from defy- 
ing public opinion in declaring for the 
acquittal of President Johnson. . ‘‘Senator 
Fessenden,’ writes his biographer, “‘gray 
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and worn, standing as he heard the ques- 
tion, ‘Mr. Senator Fessenden, how say 
you? Is the respondent, Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, guilty or not 
guilty of the high misdemeanor as charged 
in this article?’ answered with a clear and 
even voice, ‘Not guilty.’’’ Speaking after- 
ward of what he called ‘‘this impeachment 
folly,’’ he observed in a letter to a friend, 
“The sober truth is, there is no decent 
ground for an impeachment, and the people 
were goaded to madness by bad and weak 
men.”’ 

The literary form and method of this 
work mark it as a real addition to the his- 
toric literature of the country. The biog- 
rapher keeps close to his subject, whose 
utterances in debate and in correspondence 
constitute the staple element of the book. 
Mr. Francis Fessenden has well followed 
the example of such French political wri- 
ters as Gabriel Hanotaux, and without 
eulogy or interpretating comment has 
wisely left one of the foremost statesmen 
of his day to speak for himself. 

Greenwood, William, M.A., Ph.D. Horace: 
The Greatest of Lyric Poets. An Account of His 

ife; A Translation in Prose or Verse of the best of 
all his Writings; An Explanation of his Metres; 
An Estimate of his Qualities and Perennial Influ- 


ence. Frontispiece. 312mo, pp. 128. Des Moines, 
[a.. Wilham Greenwood, 


Hardy, Rev. E. J., M.A. John Chinaman at 
Home: Sketches of Men, Manners, and _ Things in 
China, Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 333. New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Howe, E. W. Daily Notes of a Trip Around the 


World. Two volumes. 12mo, pp. 375-312. To- 
peka, Kans.: Crane & Co. $2. 


Mr. Howe made the conventional trip, 
but he has written an unconventional book 
about it. His notes were set down from 
day to day as he journeyed toward the set- 
ting sun. They have distinct vitality, un- 
usual humor, and are always interesting, 
not alone for the information conveyed, 
but as an expression of an interesting per- 
sonality. Mr. Howe has put himself into 
his book, which is what all writers do when 
they write successfully. 

Hutton, Edward. Florence, and the Cities of 
Northern Tuscany, withGenoa. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. viii-436. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2 
net. 

Huxley, T. H., Aphorisms and Reflections 
from the Works of. Selected by Henrietta Hux- 
ley. Frontispiece. 16mo, pp. vii-200. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $1 net. 

Isham, Frederic S. The Lady of the Mount. _Il- 


lustrated. 3i12m0, pp. 389. Indianapolis: The 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Jacobus, Melancthon Williams, D.D. [Editor.] 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared. 
The Gould Prize Essays. 12mo, pp. xiii-361. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 net. 

James, Henry, The Novels and Tales of. New 
York edition. In 23 -volumes, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1907. 

There are readers, not a few, who have 
come too late upon the scene to have been 
able to gather one by one as they have ap- 
peared since 1875 the novels of Henry 
James. .The search for some of the earlier 
volumes, now become rare, may have been 
to some a fascinating pursuit, but one to be 
rewarded only after patient and persistent 
endeavor. Such a story as the ‘Princess 
Casamassima’’ is almost beyond the hope 
of finding, while others are only a little 
less difficult of discovery in the dusty ac- 
cumulations of the second-hand bookstore. 
To all such then, and doubtless to many 
others, the new subscription edition em- 
bracing the output of Mr. James’s various 
publishers is a real boon. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory to the lover of a great 
writer's work than the fine, ample, and 
dignified volumes that make up this edi- 
tion. The type, in the first place, 1s beau- 
tifully simple and clear, the paper of agree- 
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able texture with the ‘“‘intimate’’ conno- 
tation of the author’s own initials as a 
water-mark, the binding bare and un- 
adorned save fora simple monogram. The 
initial volume contains a fine portrait of 
Mr. James; the others, it is promised, will 
present as frontispieces ‘“‘portraits of 
some scene, situation, view, edifice, or 
monument actually existing and more or 
less completely representative of the local 
of the text.’’ All these are specimens of 
the work of that sensitive artist-photog- 
rapher, Alvin L. Coburn. 

There are, to be sure, some features of 
this new edition that bid fair to cause dis- 
quietude to some readers—particularly to 
those whose devotion to the ‘‘earlier’’ 
James has not persisted through the later 
phases of his stylistic development. At 
the very outset of this new enterprise Mr. 
James warns his readers that he will con- 
tinue the practise, already inaugurated in 
a recent reissue of early studies under the 
title “‘English Hours,” to ‘‘rewrite a sen- 
tence or a passage on judging it susceptible 
of a better turn.’”’ In doing this he is not 
without warrant in illustrious example. 
There is, it is argued in the present case, 
an advantage to be gained from such a 
practise in the greater sense of unity the 
entire body of work will present. This is 
denying, of course, the interest of the his- 
torical sense which work, on the whole so 
admittedly various as that of this writer, 
offers in an engaging volume to those 
curious in following its signs. Earlier 
devotees may protest; but the new re- 
cruits, as well as those who have marched 
shoulder to shoulder with the author from 
his earliest days, who have at the same 
time become inured to the rigors of the 
later novels, will probably not mind the 
changes. It must be confest that in the 
six volumes already issued the alterations 
in style do not in the least bristle before 
the casual eye. What is most apparent 
is that in the conversations of his people 
moving through the histories of ‘* Roderick 
Hudson’’; of Christopher Newman, “The 
American’’; of Isabel Archer of ‘“‘The 
Portrait’’; of the captivating ‘‘ Princess,” 
there has appeared a greater sense of col- 
loquialism. People are made to convey 
more the impression of life than of books, 
a difference that marks the predominant 
trait of Mr. James’s later writing. His 
style has partaken in later years of the 
qualities of spoken diction. 

There remains to mention the feature of 
highest value that the new edition pre- 
sents. This is the series of prefaces in 
which is presented the germ of the story, 
the process of its growth and the environ- 
ment that offered favoring aids to its fur- 
therance. So rich and suggestive are the 
little essays presented in the volumes al- 
ready published that the future positively 
hangs weighted with rich promise as the 
procession of volumes approaches. Here 
already is earnest of an apologia of the 
novelist’s art such as no one else has ever 
given. It is a high privilege to be ad- 
mitted into the workshop of the novelist 
and be shown how the work of fabrica- 
tion was accomplished; it is even more a 
matter of our good fortune to hear the 
artificer, from the serene plane of expert 
and multiplied experience, discourse, quite 
objectivelv, of the degrees of success or 
failure which he conceives his offspring to 
exhibit even while he withholds himself 
from no sentiment of regard due to parent- 
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hood. The same principles which Mr 
James has discust in his other critical wr}. 
ting now take on an unwonted intensity 
and intimacy. They furnish the key to 
the whole admirable work he has accom- 
plished; and show it as a goodly structure 
reared upon a coherent plan, tho years 
have been expended in the fashioning of it, 

Jerrold, Walter. Highways and Byways in Kent, 


Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xix-447. New Vork: 
Macmillan Co. $2 net. — ew York: The 
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& Co, $2 net. 


Jordan, David Starr. Editor. The i i 
Earthquake of 1906. iteered 8vo, or 
369. San Francisco. A. M. Robertson. , 

Kelly, Edmond. The Elimination of the Tramp 
by the Introduction into America of the Labor 
Colony System already proved Effective in Holland 
Belgium, and Switzerland, with the modifications 
thereof necessary to adapt this system to American 
conditions. 12mo, pp. xxii-111. New York G. P 
Putnam’s Sons. $1 net. 


King, General Charles. To the Front: A Sequel 
to Cadet Days. Illustrated. 12mo0, pp. 260. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net, 


Lake, Kirsopp. The Historical Evidence for the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. 12m0, pp. Viii-z291. 
New York: G, P, Putnam's Sons. $1.50 net, 


Lucas, E. V._[Editor.] Another Book of Verses 
for Children. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xix-431, 


New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


McCarthy, Justin Huntly. Seraphica. <A Ro- 


mance. 12mo, pp. 303. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 


McCormick, Frederick. The Tragedy of Rus- 
sia in Pacific Asia. 2 vols. 8vo. Outing Publish- 
ing Co. $6. 

This is certainly a history of the late 
struggle between Russia and Japan which 
for accuracy and authenticity may rank 
perhaps with Kinglake’s ‘‘Crimean War,” 
notwithstanding the imaginative charm 
and exquisite style which belongs to the au- 
thor of ‘* Eothen.’’ Mr. McCormick, in fact, 
had advantages to which Kinglake could 
lay no claim. He was with the Russian 
Army from the outset of the struggle. He 
was actually an eye-witness of the bload- 
lest scenes in the campaign. He heard the 
first shot fired at Port Arthur, and at the 
battles of Mukden and Liau-Yang was on 
the firing-line. As representative of the 
Associated Press he was given every oppor- 
tunity of meeting such men and witness- 
ing such incidents as no other non-com- 
batant could possibly have come across. 
He is, moreover, not only a clever writer, 
but an artist, and his own sketches are 
among the most interesting illustrations 
of this brilliant work. Many of them werc 
taken on the field of battle, and besides 
them are photographs, maps, and dia- 
grams such as render the book one of the 
most complete records of a bloody and 
difficult campaign that have ever been pub- 
lished. The  iilustrations, indeed, are 
wonderful, and the whole work is a credit 
both to the author and his publishers. 
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The thirteenth century is entitled to be 
called the greatest of centuries, according 
to Dr. Walsh, because the most important 
universities of Europe were then founded. 
‘The preparatory schools of the period were 
also numerous and were as well attended 
as the colleges. But perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of that era was the won- | 
derful outburst of artistic production. 
Painting, sculpture, and building took on 
their peculiar Christian manifestation. 
The cathedrals of Italy and France were | 
built, and the work of wood-carving and | 
glass-painting arrived at a perfection never | 
since excelled. As an interesting and ac- | 
curate account of medievalism, with its 
intensity, its enthusiasm, its devotion, as | 
well as its narrowness and exclusiveness, | 
this volume may be read with pleasure | 
and profit. 
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propose to use, 


allow the painters to go ahead, 


will rue the day you allow the imi- 
tation paint to be used on your house. 


Wewill send a Blowpipe free 


The connection between this test and the 
durability (and consequent evonomy) of paint 
is told instructively in one of our booklets. 
This book, together with a blowpipe to test 
White Lead, will be sent free to any house- 
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of a Painting Job 


The outcome of your 
paint investment, invol- 
ving gallons of paint and 
many dollars worth of 
labor, can be foretold, so 
mee far as the durability of 

materials is 


by examining a very small specimen of the White Lead which you 


Paint is made of a pigment and a liquid. The pigment, in order to have 
the best paint, must be Pure White Lead, the liquid Pure Linseed Oi), and 
these ingredients should be bough? separately and mixed fresh as needed. 

‘ To test the paint, take a small bit of the White Lead, before it is mixed 
with the oil or coloring matter, and blow a flame upon it with a blowpipe. 
If little globules of metallic lead form, the White Lead is pure, and you may 

If the mass is stubborn and refuses to turn 


to lead, the outlook is bad. The White Lead has been adulterated and you 
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Money deposited on the Certifi- 
cate plan withthisold established 
bank is absolutely safe, because 
a first mortgage on im groves rea) 
estate accompanies the Certifi- 
cates, together with the fire in- 
surance policy and properly exe- 
cuted bond. They yield interest 
at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum—tax-free and without 
deductions—payable monthly, 
quarterly or semi-annually. 


6%, is 50%, better than 47, 
67% is 100% better than 3% 
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: Fire, Waterproof. Ask dealer for booklet, 
=—— or write the manufacturers, NORTHROP, 
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| FREE. Write now. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


Ode on Cecil Rhedes. 





By FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


The following selection from Thompson’s ode was 
first published in the London Acadeary in 1902, after 
the death of Rhodes. The lines. says the, New York 
Evening Post, ‘‘are not without timely significance 
‘n view of present South-African politics’. 


They that mis-said 

This man yet living, praise him dead. 

And | too praise, yet not the baser things 
Wherewith the market and the tavern rings. 

Not that high things for gold, 

He held, were bought and sold, 

That statecraft’s means approved are by the end, 
Not for all which commands 

The loud world’s clapping hands. 

To which cheap press and cheaper patriots bend; 
But for the dreams, 

For those impossible gleams 

He half made possible; for that he was 

Visioner of vision in a most sordid day: 

This draws 

Back to me song long alien and astray. 

In dreams what did he not, 
Wider than his wide deeds? 
What the old world’s long livers must in act forego 
From the Zambesi to the Limpopo 

He the many-languaged land 


In dreams he wrought 


Took with his large compacted hand 

And prest into a nation’ thwart the accurst 
And lion-’larumed ways, 

Where the lean-fingered Thirst 

Wrings at the throat, and Famine strips the bone; 
A tawny land with sun at sullen gaze, 

And all above a cope of heated stone; 

He heard the shirted miner’s rough halloo 

Call up the mosquéd Cairene; harkened clear 
The Cairene’s far-off summons sounding through 
The sea’s long noises to the Capeman's ear. 


~Reprinted in The Bibelot (March). 


The Old Woman. 
By GERTRUDE E. Kino. 


My neighbor's gir) is a snow-white bride, 
Her frock’s as white as my hair, 
And her little head bends ‘neath her bridal wreath 
As low as mine’s bowed with care; 
Her eyes are dimmed by her misty veil, 
And dim are mine, too, with tears, 
Her lover stands by and he whispers low — 
Oh, Jong are the weary years ! 
O God, be good to the little white wife, 
Late come her woman's dole 
My man he sleeps in the clear green sea, 
O God, be good to his soul ! 


My neighbor’s wife lies still and pale, 
But her smiling eyes are wide, 
For a little head nests at her cury 

Her tender heart beside; 


yt 


ing breast 
And little she recks of her woman's pain, 
Awaited with woman's fears, 
As her man-child stirs in his rosy sleey— 
Oh, long are the weary years ! 
O God, be kind to the rosy child, 
Late come his mother’s dole 
The clover grows over my baby’s head— 
O God, keep safe his soul ! 


My neighbor's hands fold close the cross 
That lies on his quiet breast, 
The candles gleam at his head and his feet, 
And the priest prays long for his rest. 
The din of the noisy world without 
Rolls over his patient ears 
To break on my waiting aching heart— 
Oh, long are the weary years ! 
O God, be good to the toiling man, 
Short be his cleansing dole 
My heart’s apart from this weary earth, 
O God, call home my soul ! 
—A ppleton’s Magazine (April). 


I want the perfect music, or no song; 
] want the perfect love, or none at all: 








Half-Friendship. 


By Witrram H. ANDERSON. 
Oh, this half-friendship ! how I hate the thing— 
Giving so little, promising so much, 
there’s the sting— 
I'll have none of such! 


Professing, never doing 
A false-faced weakling 


True friendship’is a perfect, priceless gem. 
Its greatest glory is its fawlessness. 

My friends must give to me, as I to them, 
Their best or nothing—I'll accept no less, 


Right is not right when coupled with a wrong; 
Sweet is not sweet when touched with taint of gall. 


The forger’s gilded coin lacks gold’s true ring, 
And this half-friendship—how [ hate the thing 
The Overland Monthly (March). 


A Question. 


By Lovuts—E CHANDLER MOULTON, 


The New-year comes with her radiart face, 
Clad in white, like a waiting bride— 

But she brings no word through the empty space, 
No message has reached me since you died. 


Was Death Lite’s ending, or did you go 
To a realm so vast, and a task so high, 

That you have forgotten this world below, 
Where Life is a Dream, and the Dreamers die? 


Shall I know, some day, when a cold, still hand 
Leads me, in my turn, from this transient sphere, 
And guides me on to that Unseen Land, 
Vhy you were taken, and I left here? 
Harper's Magazine (March). 





PERSONAL 


The Watch-Dog of Ellis Island.— An immigrant 


by the name of Robert Watchorn, who a number of 


{ years ago landed at Castle Garden with just ten dol- 
pee in his pocket, ts 
gration at the port he entered. 
man’s remarkable carecr, a contributor to Human 
} Lije 


| 
As he teils it: 


March) gives the following interesting account. 


He started in as a coal-miner, and rose successively 
:o the positions of Secretary of the United Mine 
| Workers, General Factory Inspector of Pennsy)vania, 
Immigrant Inspector at New York, and Commissioner 
of the Canadian Lorts. Three years ago he was ap- 
pointed New York Head Commissioner. 

Under his régime it may figuratively be said that 


} Ellis Island has been turned from a hell for the im- | 


/ . . . a al 
migrant into something of a heaven. The old abuses 


he has done away with. 


| ‘‘In his administration of the Island,”’ said the Out- 


| 
| look recently, 


improvements in equipment and procedure. 
{ contractors who, for their own profit, violated the 
terms of their contracts by transferring immigran:s 
| to the railway stacions in an unsatisfactory manner; 
|the young and bumntious lawyer who truculently 
| maintained his right not only to stay on the Island 
| against the will of the Commissioner, but to have an 
immediate interview with his client, a young woman 
| detained pending the decision of a board of special 
| inquiry; the doorkeeper who, on almost 
overwhelming evidence of a theft from an aged immi- 
to be searched; and the 
who had cleaned the dining-room floor but 


suspected 


grant, stedfas:ly refused 


} waiter 





oh] 


into un- 


ee 


now the Commissioner of Immi- 


In writing of this } 


He is a man of not only | 
| great executive traits, but of broad human sympathy. 


**these two sides of his character have | 

{ nea : . 

| been strikingly displayed, untting to produce many | 
The } 





pene al) found themselves brought 
| : 

| Superior te Lemonade is 

| HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
| 


| A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
| sugar, makes a delicious summer drink. 











FREE 


Y OU will be 

2 pleased with 
this Style Book. 
You will be delighted 
with its Fashion 
Plates of over 63 
of the handsomest 
new suits for 
Spring. And im- 
portant to you, 
any one of these 
suits may be yours, may be 
made to your ow . perfect) 
tailored in the ‘Moggi Hae a abso- 
lutely perfect fit guaranteed, 

And the materials, there are over 
400 of them in all. ouldn't you like to 
see samples of some of these new suitings ? 
Wouldn t you like to select your Spring 

uit from among them > 

Write usto-day, now. Just say “ Send 
me your free 96-page Style Book 
and samples of the ew Spring 
Suitings,” and we will send them to you 
FREE by return mail. 


Made-to-Ord 
New York Styles $6 to $33 


Our Style Book and Complete 
Wearing Apparel Catalogue (sent 
FREE) also illustrates and describes 
a complete line of ies’ Ready-Made Lin- 
gerie Dresses, Tub Suits, Silk Shirt-Waist 
Suits, Skirts, Rain- 
Coats, Silk Coats, 
Separate Jackets, 

irt- Waists, Muslin 
andKnit Underwear, 

Petticoats, Hosiery, 

Kimonos, Corsets, 

Sweaters, Neckwear, 

, Belts, etc., also a 

| beautiful line of 

Misses’ W ashDresses, 
Confirmation Dresses 
and Tailor-Made 
Suis; Children's 
Dresses and Infants” 

resses, Cloaks and 

aps. 

1. We will pay postage or ex- 
pressage on any goods you buy 
from us to any part of the 
United States. 


'2, Hi any garment you buy from 
\ us is not perfectly satistac- 
tory, send it back at our ex- 
pense, and we will send 
\ your money back to you. 

























Write to-day for our 
New 96-page Spring 
Style Book—sent free by 
return mail, and if you 
desire samples of materials 
for a Tailor-Made Suit be 
sure to mention the colors 
you prefer, But be sure to 
send for the FREE Spring 
Style Book To-day. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


229 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only 





No Agents or Branches 














The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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for a quarter century has 

earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. 


Cresoleneis a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggis:s. 
Send for descriptive booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets tor the irritated throat, 
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10c, in stamps. 
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pleasantly definite contact with the stern, inflexible | 
side of the Commissioner's character. The first faced } 
not only a canceled contract but a possible prosecus | 
tion; the second had the option of taking the next 
boat for New York voluniarily or under escort of two 
sturdy inspectors; the third found himself searched 
before he knew it; while the waiter reccived a terse } 
order to clean the floor, with the significant addition, | 
‘‘I shall be back here in ten minutes.’ It might be | 
said in parenthesis that the Commissioner did return 
and that he found the floor clean. 

The more human side of the man is illustrated by | 
the roof garden, with awnings, easy chairs, and tables 
for luncheon, which he arranged for the young women 


of his force. 


An Irreverent Suggestion.—Chancellor Day’s! 
invectives against the President and the President's | 
vigorous remarks about the Chancellor’s Standard- 
Oil friends move Lije io make a suggestion that would 
have rejoiced the heart of the Jate P. T. Barnum. It 
says: 

Chancellor Day admits that to him much of the 
President’s message reads like the ravings of a dis- 
ordered mind, and other parts of it suggest the shrewd, 
but reckless, demagog. 

What a grand thing for sport it would be if a scold- 
ing match could be arranged between Chancellor Day 
and the President; catch-as-catch-can, no language 
foul, but profane language barred because of the 
professional standing of the contestants; umpire to 
be Ben Tillman; Jeff Davis and Governor Vardaman 
to be referees; two stenographers to be allowed each 
man, and both contestants to speak at once: after 
each ten-minute period the subject to be changed; 
undesirables and cabinet officers to be admitted to 
the side lines, and seats reserved free for leading 
muck-rakers and stockholders of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Joy veritably wells un in the heart at the thought 
of such a contest as this. Oh my! Oh my! If the 
enclosure was large enough the gate money and cine- 
matograph rights would build the Panama Canal. 





APPENDICITIS 


Grape-Nuts as a Reconstructing Food. 


The number of cases of appendicitis which 
get well by proper feeding and nursing is 
not less remarkable than the number of cases 
which were formerly operated on only to 
find that the operation was unnecessary. 

While looking for the cause of this dis- 
vase, if is well to remember that excessive 
starch fermentation may be considered a 
frequent cause, and that suggests more care 
in the use of starchy foods. 

Grape-Nuts can be retained on the most 
sensitive stomach and is extremely nourish- 
ing—just the ideal food for appendicitis cases. 

‘*Last spring I was taken ili with appen- 
dicitis,”’ writes an Ind. man. ‘The doc- 
tor told me not to be alarmed, for he would 
do the best he could to save me from the 
operating table. 

“He advised me to eat nothing for two 
weeks, during which time I became so weak 
I could hardly move. The trouble began to 
leave me and I began to eat fruits and milk, 
but 1 did not regain the strength I had be- 
fore I was sick. 

‘A friend of mine recommended Grape- 
Nuts. I tried itand it worked wonders with 
me. I soon began to gain in strength, and 
in a month was as strong as ever. : 

“T don’t think I ever used a food that did 
me so much good. I now weigh 160 lIbs., 
as against 130 before ] was sick, ali due to 
Grape-Nuts and regular exercise. 

“My muscles are like iron and I can do 
the hardest work. Being employed in a 
printing office, I have to think a lot, and my 
mind is clear, thanks to Grape-Nuts.” 
‘*There’s a Reason.”? Name given by Pos- 
tum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read “The 
Road to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 


Running Water in Your Home 


You can add as much to the comfort and convenience of the other rooms 
in your home as you can in the kitchen, by having a supply of running water 
always available, day and night. 


Whether your home is in the country, in a village, a town or a city— 


anywhere—where there is no waterworks, you can have running water in 
any room—kitchen, bathroom, bedroom, \aundry—at little cost. 

You can have running water under high pressure for your lawns, flower 
beds, gardens or barns—without unsightly storage tanks or complicated 
machinery. 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply —-~” 


- 


will save innumerable steps in housework, and enable you to have your home =.” — 27.32 
hygienic and sanitary as well as convenient and comfortable. A Kewanee 
It will give you the same service that a city water supply gives at less 49° Water Supply 
expense—for you have no water tax to pay. P Co. Kewanee, {ll 
Every Kewanee System is sold under a guarantee of absolutesatis- _,,{ . —_— 
faction. You takenorisk. We guarantee satisfactory service. ee Gentlemen: 
Write today for complete illustrated catalogue showing how ,C° JI would like to have 
easy it is for you to havethis perfect water supply service—no ,q) running water in my 
matter where you live. 4 Ds 
Complete Kewanee Systems cost from $75 up, accord- 9 
ing to the requirements. Wg 
Simply fill out and mail us the attached coupon. Me 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, se 
27-32 Franklin St., Kewanee, Il}. ae 
No. 32 Broadway, New York. 


820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. ae 
710 Diamond Bank Bidg.Pittsburg,Pa. .-° 


and also special information 
regarding the Kewanee System. 


4 (@) Mention kind of building to be supplied. 
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YOU WILL FIND 


many new and desirable features in the popular-priced 
though well-built and attractive 


CENTURY SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 


The many improvements which are possessed by the 
Century exclusively have entirely overcome the failings 
common to many others and make them most 


SATISFACTORY, DURABLE and CONVENIENT, 

One of the Century features of special importance is 
the roller bearing door, which is instantly detachable 
without interfering with the book section, 

Our free Catalogue givesin detail the Century features 
and explains just what they Socemngenes, Direct from 
Factory to User at Factory prices an 

SOLD ON APPROVAL 
so you incur no risk. Made in many grades from Plaia 
Oak to Solid Mahogany. Write for Catalogue No.12 to-day. 
CENTURY CABINET (€0., 45 West 27th St., New York 
Factory, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
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Mallory 


CRAVENETTE HAT 





£ SERVICE 


| The Mallory Cravenette Hat 
is DOUBLY Guaranteed 


‘ The name of Mallory, since 1823, 
has stood for the best in men’s hat- 
i wear—honest materials, best work- 
manship, and styles that are accepted 
as standards. 

: Besides this guarantee of excel- 
H lence, the Mallory Cravenette Hat 
‘ has what no other hat can have— 
! the quality of being weather-proof 
from the Cravenette process. This 
makes a Mallory stay new in spite 
of all kinds of weather. 

Derbies and Soft Hats, $3.00, $3.50 
and $4.00. Sold by first-class deal- 
ers everywhere. 

We send free, upon request, an il- 
lustrated booklet of hat styles for 1908. 

E. A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc. 


Established 1823 
413 Astor Place, Cor. Broadway, New York 
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$15 A NEW TYPEWRITER $19 


For traveling and home use. Practical, portable. 
Weight 4 pounds. Standard Keyboard, visible 
Writing. uaranteed. Send for circular. 

W. B. PUTNEY, JR., 6 Rector St., New York. 









We mean : Improved Tip Top plieater, that 
ideal assistant always ready to quickly make 100 copies 
from pen-written and 50 copies from typewritten original, 
Complete Duphcator,cap $7 50 size (prints 8 ¥% x13 
SMB in.) costs . But we don’t want 
hn your money until you are satisfied, so_if 
m interested just write us to send it on 10 
Daye’ Trial without Deposit. That’s fair 
enough, isn’tit? Then send to-day. Cir- 
cular oflarger sizes upon request. 
The Felix P, Daus Duplieator Co, 
Daus Bidg., 113 John St. New York 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Sandy’s Retort.— YanKEE—‘‘I’!] have you know, 
stranger, that I belong to Chicago.”’ 

Sanpy--*‘Deed, an’ wha’d hae thocht it? Frae 
the way ye've been speaking I thought Chicago be- 


longed to you.”’—Home Magazine. 


Compensation.—-Mr. Powers—‘‘Do you mean 
to say that you shopped all day and didn’t get any- 
thing?’’ 

Mrs Powers 
else got.”’ 


“Yes, but I know what everybody 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Her Right.—Mr  JawsBack—‘‘My 
What are you in stich a stew about?’’ 

Mrs JawBack—‘'Well, to fuss 
I’m to de’iver an address at the Don’t Worry Club 
this afternoon, and I’m afraid it’s going to rain.”’— 
Cleveland Leader 


goc »dness! 


I have a right 


A Hypocrite. 
hypocrite?’’ 

Jounny—‘A boy wot comes to school with a 
smile on his face.’’—St. Louis Christian Advocate. 


TEACHER—‘‘Johnny, what is e 


Ordered Around.—‘‘Sorry, 
butcher, 


sir,’’ telephoned the 


‘‘but we are out of sirloin. Why don’t 
your wife order you a round?”’ 

‘‘What’s that?’’ Harker at the 
end of the line. 


exploded other 
‘*T say, why don’t your wife order you a round?’’ 
‘“‘Why don’t my wife order me around? Man, 
that is all she does from morning until night! If 
you were nearer, I'd-—’’ But the startled butcher 
had hung up the receiver.—The Children’s Visitor. 


An Old Friend.—‘‘Maude was afraid the girls 
wouldn't notice her engagement-ring.”’ 

‘‘Did they ?”’ 

“Did they! Six of them recognized it at once.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Diffident.—'‘‘The office should seek the man, you 
know.”’ 

“That's all right.’’ replied the avowed aspirant, 
**but I gave it a fair chance, and it seemed diffident.”’ 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Information.—One day a weil-known politician 
was enjoying a chat with a friend at a London hotel, 
when a strange young man came up and said: 

“Can I see you for a moment, Mr. Dash?”’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ answered Mr. Dash, rising. 

The young man led 
seemed to have something important to say to him. 
Arrived in a corner. the stranger whispered in the 
politician's ear: 

‘Il am on the staff of an evening paper and I 


him across the room and 


89 Years’ Experience 


in razor making goes into every Masterpiece 
Razor, and your e 





OT, a xperience is never complete 
until it includes one of our Masterpiece Razors 
which we sell at $2.50 each, or $5.00 a pair with 

, 
round or square ends. Our 


are indispensable to every man th 
peers rea pepenn pare 
2 e E jualled for their uni- 

form excellence and sterling quality. They stand the 
test on any beard, are particularly adapted for a tender 
face, and are the product of brains appealing 
Send for our booklet ‘‘All About Good Razors.’ 
; The manufacture of razors has 

been our specialty since 1810, We 
make them, we grind them, we 
hone them, and put them in shav- 
Every man in our em- 
\ ployis anartist in his line, and the 
workmanship is as near perfection 
as human skill and ingenuity can 
make it. We have no agents; we 
We sell direct to 
consumer, We guar- 
Master- 
piece Razor to be pre- 
cisely what we say it is, 
and have but one price. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
For big fish—pickerel, salmon, tarpon, mus- 
calonge; for gamy fish—trout, grayling, pike, 
bass; for tly casting, bait casting, trolling, or still 
fishing, no other rod equals the ** BRISTOL.” 
The supreme standard in lightness, pliancy, 
strength and reliability. Most adaptable 
and serviceable rod known. Guaranteed 
Three Years. Look for the word 
“BRISTOL” on the handle. Refuse 
anything offered as ‘‘ Just as good.”” Beau- 
tiful illustrated catalogue mailed free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
42 Horton St., 
Bristol, Conn. 





. KLAUBERG @ BROS., 173 William St., N. Y. 

































should like you to tell me what you think of the 
situation in the East ” 

Mr. Dash looked a little puzzled at first, then he 
said: 

‘Follow me.”’ 

And leading the way. he walked through the read- 
ing-room down some steps into the drawing-room, 
through a long passage into the dining-room, and 
drawing his visitor into the corner behind the hat- 
rack. he whispered: 

*T really ‘don’t know anything about ic." —Chris- 
taan Observer. 


A Reminder.— Dusty Dan—‘‘Sometimes I wish 
I could stop riding fast freights and ride in a first- 
class passenger-coach.”” 

Wintry WaALTER—'‘‘ Well. you don’t know when 
you are well off, pard. Why, in each passenger- 
coach der is an ax and saw to remind you of a wood- 
pile.’’—Chicago News. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 
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SILK FISH LINES 


Represent the highest art in fish line 
making, supreme in quality, strength, 
colors and viriety of finishes, Look 
for the “KINGFISHER” bird or the 
word “KINGFISHER.” It’s your pro- 
s tection against un- 
reliable lines and 
our unqualified 
guarantee thateach 






oan 
Mark X below. We will send 
FREE SAMPLES 


of correct lines for your fishing. 







.. Brook Trout . Bass ine is absolutely 
.. Lake Trout .. Pike perfect. 

.. Fly Casting .. Grayling TE. J. Martin’s Sons 
.. Bait Casting . Salmon 20 Kingfisher St. 

.-Mascalonge ..Pickerel TRockville, Conn. 
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lower animals’ abundant health. 


upon all common ailments. 


HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS 


In thirty days I gained normal weight and 
health, after vainly searching in America, 
pt, India, Ceylon, Japan. Mynew 
Free Booktet explains, summarizes knowl- 
edge gleaned during search and gives reasons 
for man’s disease-bondage as compared to- 
Touches 
Write now to 


J. LAMBERT DISNEY, P.O. Sta. P., Box 12, Jamesburg, N. J. 
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A Genius.—‘‘You are wasting your time paint- 
ing pictures.” 

‘“‘But I sell my pictures,” protested the artist. 

‘And that convinces me that you can sell any- 
thing. Such being the case, why not take up life 
insurance, or steel bridges, or something with big 
money in it?’’"—Home Herald, 


No Need of It.—‘‘Well,” said the young lawyer, 
after he had heard his new client’s story, ‘‘your case 
appears to be good. I think we can secure a ver- 
dict without much trouble.” 

“That’s what I told my wife,” said the man, 
‘and yet she insisted at first that we ought to 
engage a first-class lawyer.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


, 


Preferable.—‘‘Do you favor an early adjourn- 
ment?’’ asked one member of Congress. 


“Yes,” answered the other. ‘‘It is better to iet 
your constituents criticize the things you left un- 
done than the mistakes you made.’’—Washington 
Star. 





A Wise One.—‘‘That author keeps his identity 
closely concealed.” 

“Yes; until I read his books I thought it was 
due to modesty.”’ 

“Tent ate’ 

"No; discretion.”—The Sacred Heart Review. 





Perhaps So.—'‘‘Mama, is that bay rum in the 
bottle on your table?”’ 


‘*Mercy, no, dear!’’ she replied. ‘‘That is muci- 
lage.” 
“‘Oh!"’ said little Johnny, ‘‘perhaps that’s why 


IT can’t get my hat of.’’"—-The Methodist Recorder. 


Quite of her Opinion.—GusHinc Younc Lapy 
(to famous actor)—‘‘Oh! Mr. Sinclair, I did so wan: 
to have 2 talk with you. I’m simply mad to go on 
the stage.” 

SincLaIR—‘‘Yes; I should think you would be, 
my dear young lady!’’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 





MUSIC STUDENTS 
Should Have Steady Nerves 





The nervous system of the musician is} 


often very sensitive, and any habit like cof- 
fee drinking may so upset the nerves as to 
make regular and necessary daily practice 
next to impossible. 

‘‘T practise from seven to eight hours a 
day and study harmony two hours,’ writes 
a Mich. music student. ‘‘ Last September 
I was so nervous I could only practise a few 
minutes at a time and mother said I would 
have to drop my music for a year. 

“This was terribly discouraging as I 
couldn’t bear the thought of losing a whole 
year of study. Becoming convinced that 
my nervousness was caused largely by coffee, 
and seeing Postum so highly spoken of, I 
decided I would test it for a while. 

** Mother followed the directions carefully, 
and I thought I had never tasted such a de- 
licious drink. We drank Postum every 
morning instead of coffee, and by November 
I felt more like myself than for years, and 
was ready to resume my music. 

‘“‘T now practise as usual, do my studying, 
and when my day’s work is finished I am 
not any more nervous than when I began. 

“‘T cannot too highly recommend Postum 
to musicians who practise halfa day. My 
father is a physician and recommends Pos- 
tum to his patients. Words cannot express 
my appreciation for this most valuable 
health beverage, and experience has proven 
Its superiority over all others.’ ‘‘ There’s 
a Reason.’’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
—_ Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
Pgs. 
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BUFFALO 
IA SPRINGS WATER 


“All the Argument Necessary” 





The International Journal of Surgery, August, 1905, under the headin 


Pr deine ce says: ‘In the treatment of Cystitis water : o great aid - bey 
orms of medica- is the ideal form in whic 
tion. Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WAT ER to administer it to the 
cystitic patient, as it is not only a puresolvent, but has the additional virtue of con- 
taining substantial quantities of the alkaline Lithates. Patients should be en- 
couraged to take from two to four quarts per day if they can, and the relief they 
will obtain will be all the argument necessary after the first day or so.”’ 


Frank Woodbury, M. D., Professor of Clinical Medicine, Medico-Chirurgical 


College of Philadelphia, in an article on ‘‘LITHASMIC VERTIGO, with Remarks 
on the Treatment of the GOUTY STATE”’ (Journal American Medical Associa- 
tion, April 29, oe out the great value of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


in this condition. 


eadds: ‘‘It is gratifying to witness the good effects of the 


| ‘the good effects of the 
five glasses of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER symptoms thea 


or even in removing the more severe condition of Gravel or 


ric Acid Deposits.’’ 
Dr. Alexander B. Mott, New York, Professor of Surgery, Bellevue, Hospital 


Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hos- 


pital: ‘‘I have madesufficient use of the BUFFALO. LITHIA WAT ER as 
n 


satisfied that it possesses very valuable therapeutic properties. 


e Gouty 


Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation of the Bladder, and other diseases affecting the 
Urinary Organs it may be relied on to give the most satisfactory results.”’ 


Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. 
For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9.3pnines, vircima 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshoru on label. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


“em, in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bicycle. Write for special offer. 

am 6UWe ou on Approvai without acent 
Kg 2eposit, allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay freigh ve bicycle. 
p FACTORY PR!VES on bicycles, tires 
ee and sundries. Do mot duy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our unAcard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. ¢-278 Chicago, ill, 







































Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
UNDER PONTIUS PILATE 
A powerful religious historica) novel 
written in a most vivid and intensely in- 
teresting manner. By William Schuyler. 
Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Funk & Wagnal!s 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
THE INK PENCIL / | 
V ‘ 
Does 
not 
THE NAME OF leak 
D. WOOD & CO. Can be 
IS ON carried in 
THE GENUINE any posi- 
PK tion. Guar- 





_— é 


anteed for 
five years 


NSUTANCE 


Carbon Work Protect Your- 
Ruling Ty lf Agai 
90 se gainst j; 
and . Y OU carry fire insurance for 
Sketching . Pirate Brands protection against loss of pro- 


and Imitations 


TWO SIZES 
No. 1.—4 4 in. long 
No. 2.—53¢ in. long | 


Price, $2.50 


At your Dealers 


D. WOOD & CO. 
NEW YORK 


perty. What provision have 
you made for loss of income in 
case you become physically dis- 
abled? Guarantee your income with 
our special policy. 





Write for Particulars. 


Empire State Surety Qo. 
$6 William $t. + Rew York 


Offices in all important cities. 
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e 
Expensive 
Carter White Lead 


Does Not Crack, Scale 
or Check 


The kind of paint that costs less per 
gallon, but cracks and scales, not only 
allows your property to detertorate, but 
costs fully as much to remove as it did 
to put on. 

Carter White Lead costs a little more 
to buy than ordinary leads, but is most 
valuable—most economical in use—because 


CARTER 


ee Strictly Pure > 


hite Lead 


wears better—keeps brighter. Its supe- 
rior whiteness makes strongest tints. 

Carter White Lead paint really pro- 
tects property, forms a perfect elastic 
film which expands and contracts with 
surface covered. Carter does not crack 
or scale like ordinary paints. but wears 
down gradually, leaving a smooth sur- 
face for repainting, saving expensive 
burning and scraping. 

Ordinary paint is a mere purchase, 
Carter White Lead—any color, applied 
by a reliable painter—is an investment. 

Sold by all good dealers. 

Our beautiful booklet. ‘Pure Paint."’ sent 
free, with a set of modern color schemes, 
should be read by every house owner. It tells 
how to avoid adulterated paints and be sure 
of the best. 

CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
W. P. Station 11, Chicago 


Factories: Chicago—-Omaha 



































To Be Sure It’s Pure 
Look for CARTER on the Keg 


\. 








A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


(Illustrated) 8) ‘ 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rieh Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opimons ” and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 























Protect Your Private Papers 
Size closed In a Safety Document File 
5x10% | — panned Metal 


inch 
— ee se. Two keys 













Price, $2.00 


Express prepaid 
40 cents extra 


A.C. Barler Mfg. Co. 
107 Lake St., Chicago 
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Peculiar Qualifications.—‘‘In choosing his men,” 
said the Sabbath-school superintendent, ‘‘Gideon 
did not select those who laid aside their arms and 
threw themselves down to drink; he took those who 
watched with one eye and drank with the other.” 
|—The Herald and Presbyter. 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 








One on Boston,—A_ well-known Washington 
architect who has just returned from Boston is 
}chortling over a good joke on that correct and 
| literary city. He says that in the reading-room of 
| one of the most exclusive clubs in the Hub there is a 

sign that reads: ‘‘Only Low Conversation Permitted 
Harper's Weekly. 


| 


| 


| No Wonder.—A young couple out in Osborne 
HN eassiasy became the proud parents of a little girl the 
| other day. They wanted to weigh the youngster 


be soon as it was drest, but had no scales. Just 
then the iceman came along and they borrowed his 


lscales. To their surprize, the little one weighed 


| fort y-four pounds.—The Lookout. 
} 


Knew it Was. 
spring?’’ 
“*Not much,” 


‘Going to make a garden next 


“I thought you were so enthusiastic on the sub- 


| ject last summer.”’ 


“Won't you allow a man to learn anything by 
experience? ’’—Nashville American. 


A Deficit.—TEAcHER—‘‘ Wait a moment, Johnny. 
What do you undersiand by that word ‘deficit’? ”’ 

“It’s what you’ve got when you haven't got as 
much asif you just hadn't nothin’.’’—The Methodist 
Recorder. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


March 7.—The first of the big new battle-ships for 
the German navy, the Nassau, of 18,000 tons, is 
launched at Wilhelmshaven in the presence of 
the Emperor. 


March 8.—Governor Magoon arrives in Havana and 
is warmly greeted by the Cubans. 


March 10.—A Swede, apparently insane, fires a 
dozen shots at the palace in Christiania in an 
attempt to kill King Haakon; no one is injured. 


Domestic. 
GENERAL. 


March 6.—At a meeting of the Minnesota Demo- 
cratic Committee, Governor Johnson is indorsed 
for the Presidency. 


March 7.—E.ght Chinese are found guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree in Boston on four counts 
charging the killing of four Chinese last fall. 

The New York Republican State Committee 
adopts resolutions indorsing Governor Hughes 
for the Presidency. 


March 10.—The board of managers of Swarthmore 
College, Philadelphia, decline to accept the be- 
quest of land and coal property left the institu- 
tion by Anna T. Jeanes, on condition that foot- 
ball be abandoned. 


March 11.—The Senate at Albany fails to pass the 
concurrent resolution proposing an amendment 
to the constitution increasing the salary of the 
governor to $20,000. 


March 12.—The fleet arrives at Magdalena Bay, 
two days ahead of schedule time. 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst files with Governor 
Hughes complaints asking for the removal of 
Mayor McClellan and Police Commissioner Bing- 
ham for failure to enforce the excise laws in New 
York City. 

WASHINGTON, 


March 6.—The bill increasing the pay of officers 
and enlisted men of the army is passed by the 
Senate. 

A resolution to investigate Representative Lilley’s 
charges of corruption in connection with sub 
marine boats is adopted by the House. 


March 7. —Wu-Ting-fang, the new Chinese Min 


ister, arrives in Washington. 


March 10.—The President makes an address before 
the International Congress of Mothers, on the 





welfare of the child. 
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Every home needs 
one of each of the 











Tooth and Toilet 


Preparations. 


They are superior in 
quality and most 
efficient in use. 
The Full SANITOL 


Line at All 
Druggists. 











One burner will give as much ligh 
ten ordinary olf lamps; six 16 aaa 
power electric bulbs — six 16 candle 
ower gas jets or5acetylene gas 
. Costs 2 cts. per week. Pro- 
, Safe 


ver 
lamp warranted. Agents want 
ed. Write for catalog, 


92 KE. 5th 8t.. Canton. & 





Will You Spend a Penny to 
Increase Your Business 
—Your Salary? 


Sign and mail the coupon below. 
money! ‘Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
—2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 


Send no 


—Credits —Wholesaling —Manufacturing 
—Banking —Real Estate —Correspondence 
—Retailing —Management —Cost-Keeping 
—Soliciting — Organization —Position-Getting 
—Insurance —Man-Training —Business Generalship 
— Purchasing —Salesmanship —Competition Fighting 
—Collections —Man-Handling and hundreds and hun- 
—Accounting —Systematizing dreds of other vital busi- 
—Advertising —Time-Keeping ness subjects, 


A booklet has been published describing, explaiming, picturing the 
work. Pages 2 and 3 tell about managing businesses great and small 
pages 4 and 5 deal with credits, collections and with rock bottom pur- 
chasing; pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; pages 7 to 12 
with salesmanship, with advertising, with the marketing of goods 


| through salesmen, dealers and by mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great 


problem of securing the highest market price for your services— no 
matter what your line; and the last page tells how you may get a com- 
plete set—bound in handsome half morocco, &ntents in colors— for less 
than your daily smoke or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 





The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicigo 


Tam just lke any other live-minded, red-blooded man of business, J 
keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year around for new ways 
to make money. Ifthere is any possible expedient that will increase 
my business or salary I want to know it. So, then, if your sixteen- 
page booklet offers me such an opportun:ty, send it along. But mind 
you, I promise nothing, I agree to nothing, save to read the booklet, 


After that it is purely up to the booklet. ** 96-321 
RMS oa sacs aeoeee Naan es: SeeeusrcunslwaNiekGeswicrsscie ee aveccee 
BONEBES 5. ses dsnusases savas oeausiueseewsnsasethusialneigs sonia eeeee 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR. 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





ge The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 





A CoRRESPONDENT, referring to the term jzgger- 
mast, that is, the aftermast of a four-masted or five- 
masted vessel, says: ‘‘Lifelong and intimate rela- 
tions with ship-builders and sailors convince me that 
the fourth mast of a four-masted vessel is a spanker- 
mast.” THE LEXICOGRAPHER will be greatly ob- 
liged to such of his correspondents as ‘‘go down to 
the sea in ships’’ if they will favor him with the 
benefit of their expert knowledge of this subject. 
Murray’s New English Dictionary and Webster's 
International sustain the correctness of the defini- 
tion of the STANDARD Dictionary. The definitions 
given by other dictionaries are ambiguous and un- 
satisfactory. 


“A. R.G.,” Omaha, Neb.—‘t Which is the best 
usage? to use or to omit the conjunction that in such 
sentences as ‘ Will the fact he (or that he) has a li- 
cense prevent him from marrying another girl? ’ and 

‘ He was assured the (or that the) license would not 
prevent him,’ etc? 

In English speech and writing the connectives 
are the media by means of which the separate ele- 
ments of a sentence are joined. For this reason 
he who would acquire perspicuity of style can not 
afford to neglect them. As there is only one best 
word, so is there only one best way. Altho usage 
has sanctioned the omission of the conjunction that in 
such sentences as ‘‘A. R. G.”’ gives, it should not 
be forgotten that words necessary to the sense, to 
the harmony, or to the beauty of a sentence should 
seldom be omitted. Therefore, altho usage occa- 
sionally sanctions the omission of such words, and 
the sentences as constructed are correct, we think 
that for the sake of lucidity. and style they should 
not be omitted. It is well to remember, however, 
that in writing for the press elegance and compre- 
hensiveness are often sacrificed to brevity. 


“Vv. J.,” Washington, D. C.—The title of Victor 
Hugo’ s novel is pronounced 1é enter bl"e aS 
in they; ‘‘i’’ as in machine; ‘‘a’’ as in arm, 

“B. P. E.,” Blanchester, O.—‘'What is the cor- 
rect use of sit and set in regard to inanimate ane 
Is it correct to say, ‘The table sets in the hall’ ?’’ 

Applied to inanimate things sit is used (1) a 
clothes, which are correctly said to sit well, that is, 
to be suited to the person and fit well; (2) of 
weights or burdens, which sit heavily upon one; 
(3) of coal, which sits when, in a mine, it settles or 
subsides without breaking. In its other senses sit 
applies to animate things. When it refers to pos- 
ture sit,according to strict grammatical rule, is al- 
ways an active intransitive. To ‘‘sit on eggs’’ has 
been characterized as colloquial English, but it is 
sanctioned by the translators of the King James 
version of the Bible. ‘‘As the partridge sitteth on 
eggs and hatcheth them out”’ (Jer. xvii. 11). Shake- 
speare wrote ‘‘ Birds sit brooding in the snow"’ (L.L.L., 
act iv, sc. 3). On a poultry-farm the farm-hand 
sets the hen, but the hen sits. As to set, used of in- 
animate things, this is commonly applied to such 
as may be made to stand in distinction to those that 
may be laid down. One lays a book on a table, but 
sets it on a shelf when it stands on end. The sen- 
tence quoted should read, ‘‘The table sits in the 
hall’’ or ‘‘The table has been set [here set means 
placed] in the hall.” 

“E. C.,” Kansas City, Mo.—In the sentence you 
submit the verb in the singular is correct. 

al = tear <r Daeg Columbia, Mo.—‘‘ Please tell rae what 
are Faverolls?’’ 

The term Faverolle designates a breed of fowl 
which originated in the Houdan district of France 
about fifteen years ago. 

“A. J. M.,’’ Richmond, Ont.—The word about 
which you inquire is either a nonce-word or a mis- 
print for dichroism. None of the dictionaries ex- 
amined contains dichronism. There is, however, 
dichromism, which is defective vision. 











PRE LI OREN, Te 


70° Anniversary Number 


S more than a mere 





eer's Garden Book 


and how to plant. 


catalogue—it is the 
acknowledged authority 
on all things pertaining 
to flowers and vegeta- 
bles. Tells what, when 
248 pages, 4 color and 4 


duotone plates and hundreds of photo- 
graphic reproductions of flowers and 


vegetables. 


Mailed toanyone, 
mentioning 
publication, 
receipt of locents, 
which may be de- 
ducted from your 
Jirst order. 





Burbank’s Shirley Poppies 
Secured direct from Mr. Luther Burbank, Un- 
usually large flowers, remarkably clear colors, 
including new striped, new salmon and blush 
shades, etc. 15 cents per packet, 2 packets 
25 cents. “Garden Book” free with each order, 


this 
on 











HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











Mone Back 


if they fail to bloom 

this year. We grow 

roses by a method 

peculiarly our own— 

sturdy stems and 

wonderful root-devel- 

opment. We guarantee 

them to bloom in your 

garden this season—or 
money back. 


12 Quick Blooming Roses $1.00 


Every one a gem for garden culture. All 
thrifty growers and profuse bloomers, and all 
guaranteed to bloom (this year. Every rose 
correctly labelled. 

0 These 12 
roses delivered, 
charges pre- 
paid, on receipt 
of $1.00. 

Order now 
and we will 
ship at proper 
planting time. 


Gruss anTeplitz, dark rich crimson, 
Mad. oa. clear rosy flesh. 
Mad. F. Kruger, soft pink. 
Mad. J. Schwartz, flushed pink. 
Marie Van Houtte, rich cream. 
Mrs. B. R. Cant, rose pink. 
jueen’s Scarlet, bright scarlet. 
ellesley, silvery rose-pink. 
Corallina, deep coral red. 
Winter Gem, lovely creamy pink. 
Lady Roberts, coppery apricot. 
Maman Cochet, finest pink. 


Our color-plate ‘Floral Guide” Roses \ 
contains descriptions and ~—- OSES \ 
ful cultural directions not on \ GUARANTEED } 


BLOOM 





ra 


of Roses, but-hundreds of other 
choice flowers and plants, It is 
free. Write for it to-day. 


/ 


Box 80B 
West Grove, Pa 

















ATONIA.. 
SGSASTRIC 


By Achilles Rose, M.D,, and Robert Coleman Kemp, M.D. 
VALUABLE little treatise on some of 
the chronic disorders and diseases of the 

stomach. It1is a book that will be of immense 

value to the physician in his daily work. 

. D. B. St. John Roosa, M.D.: ‘‘1 have no douke of the 

value of this contribution to the t 3 of t 

C. 1, Patterson, M.D., Manhattan State pte Ward's 

Island, Y. ‘t find it most instructive and interesting.” 

12mo, eloth, illustrated, 215 pp. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.09, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORE 














Burpee’s 


“Seeds that Grow” 


are the Best Seeds that can be Grown. 
We do the testing— Yow run no risk! 
If you garden, you should study 


‘‘The Leading American 
Seed Catalog”’ 


A postal card will bring you a copy by return mail. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred ot we J and illustrates 
60 varieties. Contains10 beautiful chromos. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make money, Only 
RHEEMS, 


10 ots. postpaid. B. H. GREIDER, PA. 


me 








i Always Right— Always Bright 
Always Brief—Always Handy 
Size, 6x9 inches.—z2 inches thick 


OFFICE 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Abridged from Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


CLOTH, $2.50 


With Thumb Index, $3.00; in Full Leather 
$4.00, with Index $4.50 


[THE BEST OFFICE DICTIONARY | 


i FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York xe 




















RHEL MATISH 


Tartarlithine is the antidote to the uric_acid 
oisoning which causes Rheumatism and Gout. 


artarlithine does not upset the stomach. 


A Kansas City physician writes: ‘I desire to state that I 
have used Tartarlithine in my own case, and results ob- 
tained under minute observation during administration, thus 
far, have been exceedingly favorable.” 


[FREE SAMPLE Siss‘sess tree on reaues 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 93 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 




















Granp OPERA 


You don’t need a libretto if you will read 
‘Stars of the Opera’’ by Miss Mabel Wagnalls. 
This book gives a thorough understanding of the 
music (even if you don’t know one note from 
another) and of the plots of more than a dozen 
grand operas. A most charming interview with 
nearly every great singer is alsoa feature of the 
book. tr2mo, with many illustrations, cloth, 


$1.20; post-paid, $1.30. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
44 60 East 23d Street, New York, 
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Realty Exchange 





Rate for Notices under this heading 65 cents per agate line 
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Allow 14 agate lines per inch 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 





SEASIDE HOTEL' 


| NEW MEXICO 


Will soon have ONE MILLION POPULATION. 23,000 homestead entries in 
seventeen months, and the tide has just begun. Its vast coal 


Government is spending many milli 


IN TEXAS 


This is the leading hotel of the town and 
has the best location for pleasure and busi- 
ness. The property is centrally located, one 
block from bay shore and five blocks from 
the depot. Grounds are under fence, four 
lots and half, fronting 136 feet and running 
back 180 feet on southeast corner. Building 
is two story frame, ceiled throughout, 94 
feet front and 96 feet deep, balcony up and 
down stairs about 375 feet Jong, all rooms 
open, on balcony except three, making it an 

eal summer place. 
terns constructed of cement, also two wood- 
en cisterns. One bath room in hotel and 
bath house on the bay for salt water bathing. 
Acetylene gas plantlightingthe entire house 
except five rooms, with material for them 
also electric lights. 
condition, furnished ready for occupancy. 
Object of selling is that owner is in poor 
health. Terms $6,000, one third cash, 
ance six months, one and two years. Insured 

000; rented $% month. This property 
is in one of the most promising coast | 
towns in Texas and is worth the money | 
asked for it. 


E. C. ROBERTSON 
316 Kiam Building, Houston, Texas | 





JERSEY DAIRY AND FARM 
Ten hundred fifty-three acres on Guadalupe 
River, five miles from Cuero, DeWitt Coun- 
ty, Texas. Six hundred acres cultivated. 
One thousand bearing pecan trees. Five 
houses, wells, barns; complete dairy outfit; 
one hundred twenty head registered Jersey 

cattle; fifteen mules; all for $35,000.00. Cli- 
mate delightful and healthy. 
T. W. CAMPBELL, San Antonio, Texas. 





TEXAS FIGS- —Sure crop—sma)) orchard 
with town Jot #230—monthly orcash. See 
literature. Agents wanted. Liberal commis 
sion. Manager, 316 Kiam Building, Houston, Texas. 


Two underground cis- | 


a 
The building isin good | 


bal- | 





| 





eat commonwealth. The 
ft has the finest climate in the world. 


fs Yt ger tg 3 Be is the leading 
great and fertile valley of the Rio 

than many States—to-day a city of 20,000 
fortunes of 


division to the city, close in, 600 lots, 50 by 
AT 


half their present value. 
Invest at the commencement of a city’s 
city map and literature. 


M. P. STAMM, Sec'’y _ : : 





| 


Grande it comman 
)—to-morrow, 50,000; t 
New Mexico are the fortunes of its metropolis, 


I am not in the real estate business, but there has been placed in my hands an entire sub- 


INCE, no favorites, prices already marked upon every lot, $75 to $400, about one- 
A chance like this seldom occurs. 


sits would alone make it a 
ns in big irrigation works. 


city and always will be. Situated in the 
in every direction, a trade area larger 
is a certainty, for the 


132 feet, that MUST BE CLOSED OUT 


growth, not at its finish. Write for full size 


Albuquerque, N. M. 











ARKANSAS. TIMBER | 
5, 000 acres of land in Hempstead Coun- 
iy, Arkansas. Estimated standing timber : 
sixteen million feet oak and hickory and | 
four million feet yellow pine. Rich | 
agricultural land. Climate healthful. 
Home of the Elberta peach. For sale | 
on easy terms. Address 
Box peer ‘Apeey Digest 


OKLAHOMA 


The garden spot of the world. 

to make investments? Do you wish infor- 

mation? Write to J. C. FISHER, Shawnee, 
| Okla., Real Estate and Loan Agent. 





Do you wish |} 





W. J. JONES of Quanah 


Hardeman County, Texas, has all kinds of 
property in the City of Quanah; and farms 
and ranch lands in Texas in various size 
| tracts, for sale. One tract of 143,360 acres, 
) at $2. 1) per acre, wholesale. Will subdivide 
| intosmaller tracts, at, $3. 00 per acre ; easy 
terms at 6 per cent. interest. Write him 
| for particulars. 


TEXAS LAND 
4,428 acres, all prairie, fe need, 700 cultivated, 
house 4s, barns, cotton-gin, etc. per acre. 
| MANUFACTURING TOWNSITE, 
| best in the South, 1,800 acres, navigable 
stream and railroad. 500,000 profit in this. 
. R. JETER, Houston, Texas. 














OKLAHOMA 
HEAVNER & WARREN, Rea) Estate 
Brokers, Enid, solicit your Oklahoma busi- 
| ness, List your wants—we'll ‘find it. 
| For Sale—Drug Store, invoice about $7,000. 


FOR SALE _ 

FINE ESTATE of 98642. 
in choice suburb of Chicago: elegant brick 
residence, 14 rooms, 3 baths, 7 edrooms, 
large billiard-room, stable for6 horses and 
10 carriages with roomy paddock in rear; 
fine chicken-house moe | yards; large w 
house, garden and fruit trees: lowest cash 
price ever made is $40,000; will take one. 
third cash, balance in unincumbered rea] 
estate; one of the most desirable homes on 
the North shore of Lake Michigan, about 90 
minutes from Chicago City Hal 


E. COOK; Roce 208: © Kan'em 
— as 











$200 Building Lots for $100 


Suburb, Racine, Wis., population 37,000, 
Manufacturing city. Close to Chicago and 
Milwaukee. $5 down; $3 per month; no 
taxes or interest until paid. Values increas. 
ing. Catalogue free. 


CHAS. R. DAVIS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


$72, 000 One-half to One-third cash, 


balance to suit, buysthe 
flat proposition in St. P. aul, be» best 
$7100.00 per year net. 
tails on application. 
half cash takes 10,080 acres first-class Mani- 
toba land, in one township, R. R. through 
the tract, '30 miles from Winni eg. Write 
for plat. LL. F. FAIRC ‘HILD, Globe 
Building, St. Paul, Minn, 








‘produci ing 
De scription and de- 
$60,000 cash or one. 





280 acres Red River Vall 
For Sale % Minnesota, Rei, River Valle, 


good land, only $35.00 per acre. Has mort- 
LARC 43000, 5h percent. W il “accept income 
City in Exchange. EUGENE ©. WEBSTER, 
4th and Spring Sts., Los aaueinc;Osltecete 





FOR SALE 
PHYSICIAN, St. Louis, Mo., retiring, offers 
ll-room Brick House with Stable. For par. 
ticulars address Box 141 Literary Digest. 

/ 
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HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





WANTED—Men and 
women of good ability 
— strong posnonely 
to represent 
Mead & Co. in ali p parte 
of the United States. 
revious experience 
unnecessary. Address 
Dodd, Mead & Ca, 
New York City. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


5 per cent. direct obligation of Company 
secured by pledge of first mortgages on pro- 
ductive realty. Presentable for payment 
after two years or may run indefinitely. 
Interest remitted semi-annually direct to 
holder. Thirty-five years in business, No 
foreclosures pending. No real estate. Send 
for circular. 

WADDELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Investment Bankers, Kansas City, Mo. 








Cee YALL ED OPPORTU- 
NITY for investor, with 
advancing real-estate values 


behind it. Occupation, in- 
terest and profit. 
JOHN W. McDANIEL, 


Nepesta, Colorado. 





BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail- 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time. We te 211 you how. _ Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. se catalog 
outfic proposition. For *‘Starter,’’ free 

sarticulars, write D. KRUEGER 6O., 155 

Jashington St., Chicago, Ill. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years 

We start you in the collection business. No 

capital needed ; big field. We teach secrets 

of collecting money ; refer business to you. 

Write to-day for free pointers and new pan. 
AMERICAN COLLEOTION SERVICE, 

66 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 











HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN 
TERPRISE clearly chown _ B pag eo de. 
acriptive booklets (No. we forwar 
FREE. {HE} BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
— 117 Nassau § St., New York. 


WE OFFER YOU $75 to start business 
for usin your locality. Takes on)y few days. 
No cost. wera: sition becomes per- 
manent. 0. W. STANTON C©O., 

90 Monon Bldg., 











Chicago. 





| BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


FOR MEN 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





We offer for sale choice First Mortgage 
Farm Loansin amounts of $2000 netting 6%. 
Our experience covers a period of Twenty- 
| five years. ; To those seeking safe invest- 
| ments for their funds, wo. should like to 
send our booklet ‘A th descriptive 
a of bein Full angormation, 

ete. Address BE. J. LANDER & ©O., Grand 
| Fork ks, N. D.. or Security Bank Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





RELIABLE CIGARS 

One dollar with your address sent_to 
Henry Dehmel, box 675, Wheeling, W. Va. 
I will send you strai ight from a clean sani- 
tary factory, postpaid, 0 genuine American 
Havana Cigars, handwork, made by Ameri- 
cans. Smoke 10, if ansatisfactory return 
balance an: and fet your dollar back. Refer- 
ence: 














6% lg gi 
Net to you on ‘‘FARM LOANS” or ‘‘IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICT Teoh BONDS.” 
eg and Interest guaranteed. Have | 
never had a — 5 dae gbaol ely ate. 
Yrite for circ A7, THE FARMER 
MORTGAGE AND LOAN 00., Dever, Colo, 





WRITE TO M. B. PETERS, MAM- 
MOTH SPRING, ARK.., for $8,000 6% Bonds 
of Special School District of ammoth 
Spring which must be sold by April 15, 1908. 
Reference, Citizens’ Bank, ammoth | 
Spring, Ark. 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


LARGEST W AND SECOND AUTOMO. 








BILES, ND ND-HAND, I 

‘HE ORLD. ” of Pet TO FOR $1,250 
SAVING $ N A BRAND NEW CAR. 
THAT'S THE BIGGEST AUTO! BARGAIN 


ASE NOW Wa N 
THE SURPLUS BTOOR OF NEW vi ox 
H.P.4CYL, “Qt TEE N” TOUR ING, AND 
RUNABOUT CARS ARANTE 
OTHER BA H GRADE 
NEW AUTOS AT 40 TO 60 
REDUOTIONS, OVER 500 SE 
HAND AUTOS OLAS 
CONDITION AT AtiDIGULOUSLY LOW 
PRICES OUR PRICES ARE 8O LOW 

TIRES, SUNDRIES, AND APPAREL 
Yi WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE FOR OUR 
CAT Se, pe LAT ST PRICE LIST 
NO. 126. TIMES. SQUARE AUTO. 


| Mo MOBILE, O¢ C0. kas AY. 
311 BROAN WAYGNOE, 
"| CHICAGO, O ILL, “after April 15th, Chicago 


| Address, 1382-34 Michigan Ave. 


MUSICAL 


| For seven short NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 

MARC HES by Mito BENEDICT, write to 

J. HaRRIOTT, Concord, N. H., ‘publisher. 

Be title page. Fingered. The best teach- 

ers of the ie spree will appreciate them. 
The set, $1.00; singly, 20 cents postpaid. 











Po S25 
Twa] FeEs | HEPES > | ff 


Suppose we could furnish you a bettersmok- 
|} ing tobacco than you ever tried, for less 
| money. Interest you, wouldn’tit? oe — 

let, free, will prove our claim. 

WILDA TOBACCO CO., Unathosa, Ve. 





FINEST Sheffield steel, hand _ forged, 
hollow ground razor. Finest made. er- 
fect_satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
unded. #2only. Postage prepaid. Union 
| Cutlery Co., 210 Odd Fellows Temple, Phila- 
| delphia, Pa. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and W T TO 
NVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
S offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
i rand Patents secured by us advertised 
free i * World’s Progress; sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Oo., 849 “F,"’ Washington. 





PATENTS that PROTEOT—Our three 
books for inv wears: mailed on pow of six 
cents Stamps. S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 
WB to B Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. ©, 
Established 1969. 





LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
K. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 205. J. 
Broadway, New York City. 





MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIO HYDRAULIO RAM, 
pumps water by water power—no attention 
—no expense—2 feet fall elevates water 50 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 

Rig Ram Oo., 2197 Trinity Bldg, New York. 





SPEAKERS—Writers! Material for Papers, 
Addresses, Lectures, Orations. MSS. revis- 
ed, sold. Booklets derigned, arranged. Liter- 


ary Aid Bureau, Metropolitan Bldg., N. Y. 
SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 








JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS are largest and 
fastest Breeders. Money makers everywhere 
Every pairwe we. eell guaranteed mated and 
bande 4c. stamps for_i))ustrated 


Book. poorthenss Squab Oo., Prov., R. I. 


HOME UTILITIES 
THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 


unequaled efficiency, germ- root f, moderate 
cost. Write for interesting ooklet on Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. THE NATAD 
FILTER CO.. 625 Sudbury Bldg.. Boston. 


FOR WOMEN 


REGULATION Sailor Suits, $8 up. 
Outing and College garments. 

hege : uarantee ooklet and samples 

rx SIMPSON, 226 S. 4th St., Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRICE $2.00. 

Get strong and keep well. THE PLEU- 
ROMETER will help you to do it as it has 
hundreds of other Dt est subscribers and 
hundreds in the E GYMNASIUM. 
Even reading the boaklon eal do _ you gooe. 
It’s yours for the asking, and YALE POST- 
ALS. come with it. 

. Bird, Park Ave., New Haven, Conn. 














Ideal 
aterial, 














For the Hair 
HAIR GRowss stimulated by the Mod- 
ern Vacuum Cap. Sent on 60 days’ free trial 
at our expense. No drugs or electricity, 
Removes the cause of Dandruff and falling 
hair. _ Posta) brings ilatrated booklet. 
MODERN VAOUUM CAP CO,, 
594 Barclay Blk., Denver, Colo. 





Insurance. 


_ YOUR KEYS INSURED! Nambered 

tag for keys, positive identification of holder 
1 travel accident = licy, stock — 1 
yearly. Give age and beneficiary when re- 
mitting. Empire Identification Co., 
150 Nassan St., N. Y. City. 








Qur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Realty Exchange 














Rate for Notices under this heading, 65 cents per agate line. 





Allow 14 agate lines per inch 








NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY AND NEW ENGLAND 











bathrooms and two showers. 
varticulars. 
and the Valley of the 


Trolley line passes the property ; fifteen m 
Rental price for either term very 





[ COUNTRY PLACE FOR RENT—MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 





V E offer for rent for a term of either fifteen months or twenty-seven months from 
July first next, one of the most attractive small estates in Central New York, 

consisting of large c -olonial dwellin 

tensive fa yards, orchard, sma 

All buile 

tem, furnished with latest and best modern plumbing and every 


(furnished), automobile house, large stable, ex- 
| fruit garden, tennis court, ample lawns, etc. 
ings lighted by electric light, heated by hot water sys- 


convenience required by an up-to-date household. 
tains eight sleeping-rooms besides servants’ quarters, four 
Honse wel) appointed in all 
Located on Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
joining Gore ll Unive pind Campus, overlooking Cayuga Lake 
City of Ithaca—an ideal site. 
home fora city family desiring Country Life for a year or so. 


reasonable. 


Box 135, LITERARY DIGEST. 


aoe 


| 





THE DRAWING ROOM 


ouse con- 


» ad- 
An ideal 


inutes to. postofiice, 

















ON ‘WORLD. FAMOUS 


PALISADES 


opposite Grant’s Tomb, in restricted neigh- 
borhood, FOR S86, ooo. Splendidly built 
house, 7 rooms and tiled bath, hot-water 
heat. Smallstable. Quick action is neces- 
sary. I nave seve sral othér ‘properties in 
this vicinity. The opening of the tunnels 
under the Hudson is making New Jersey 
yroperty the most desirable investment for 
high-class residence. Box 147 Literary Digest. | 
} 








Small Long Island Estate 
17 acres, water views, artesian well, | F 
large house, barns, ete., cheap. 

SAMUEL SWETT, Huntington, L. iL { 





FOR SALE 
Substantial Frame House 


Six rooms, large hall, pantry and hath ; 
large light attic; dry cement cellar; hot air 
furnace; all improvements; grounds { 50 x 100 
ft. lawn, trees, vines, bushes; small auto 
house; sewer; curbed and guttered; total 
annual taxes $40; location, Manor Park, 
Staten Island, 150 feet from’ trolle y, and 40 
minutes from’ Battery; fine ne ighborhood, 
restricted property; owner leaving State. 
Price $3,500; if desired, $2,000 cash and bal- 
ance first mortgage 
BOX 383, ADVANG E “OFFICE, 

West NEw BricurTon, N. Y. 

FOR SALE Houses in Bangor, 
Forme j in Aroostook 


and Penobscot Counties, 
WALTER B. GOULD, ME. 





"Tineen, 








BUZZARDS BAY-—-F or Sale 


One of the most 
aitractive places 
in Massachusetts. 





toilets; spacious pore ‘hes. 
ing, sailing, swimming, driving, ete. 
unusual opportunity. Address FE. M. 





Excellent water and hou-ekeepin™ facilities. 
Special express trains to Boston. 


ouse, 
round at 
‘almouth (Chapa- 
quoit), Mass. Con- 
venient to 
grace and P. O. 
ter frontage, 
c ool, P revailing 


| breeze, | pat neigh- 
borhood. House 
contains living- 


room, dining: 
room, kitchen, 
laundry, workshop; 
Tfamily-bedrooma, 
rooms for 38 ser- 
vants, 5 baths and 
‘ine fish- 

A moat 
SOCULL, 1112 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 














LONG 

E. G. SICARD 
aa D Flatiron Building 
ESTATE N., Y. City 








Hudson River Valley Fruit Farm 


opposite Poughkeepsie, 76 acres; hig 

ground; thousands of peach trees; 10, fio 

strawberry plants; 14-room, strictly modern 

house, with private a plant, I only 
15, (00, to acttle ¢ 

BL EK & CRAWFORD, 500 Fitth Siecuea New York, 

















CHOICE NEW_SUMMER HOME 
For Sale at Moderate Price 
Blue Point, L.1. All city conveniences. 
Close to water. Boating, bathing, fishing. 

Fine trees. Will rent furnished, 


FRANK H. MARSTON, 156 sthAv.,N.Y, 


MUST BE SOLD WITHIN TWO WEEKS 
10-room furnished cottage on edge of Pali- 
ween opposite Grant’s Tomb. Magnificent 

view. Price, $11,000. Value $16,000. 
P. 0. Box 1%, Grantwood, N. J, 











Farms in New England 


[Illustrated circular free. Dept. 27, P. F. 
LELAND, 113 Devonshire St., 


Boston, Mass. | 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY HOME 


Close to famous Little Boar's Head and Ryo 

Beach in New Hampshire. Handsome set of 

buildings with modern improvements, 20 

acres, wide frontage on porieet road. Select t 

neighborhood. Price 000. ah of 

a rslaces for various prices. Inquire 
ANA W. BAKER, Exeter, N. H. 





PELHAM HEIGHTS 
Beautiful country home, modern 12-room house, large 
grounds, $25,000, Willlease for $1,500 a year, Mrs. 
(. P,. HOUSER, 30 East First St., Mt. Vernon, N, ¥. 


SK ASHORE FARM, 40 acres. Good house 
| barn. Eastern Connecticut near Long Island 
| Sound, Unusual opportunity $3,000. Several 
) seashore Bungalows rent season $100 to $200, 
Write for Booklet 9, Crattenden, Norwich, Conn, 














SOUTHERN STATES 





1500 ACRE TRACT 


In Benton County, Miss., 800 river valley, 
no overflow. Land produc: es heavy yields of 
cotton, alfalfa or any crop requiring ha 
soil; 300 acres in cultivation, balance thic 
well matured hardwood timber. Jorth 
$50 per acre. Price to quick buyer, $36. 


FRANK FERRELL, Jr., Ashland, Miss. 





FOR SALE 
Five hundred acres, fine orchard, grazi ng 
and timber lands, On railroad, Hiealthtu 
climate. Beautiful building sites. 
J.S. BROWN, Zirconia, N.C, 





WESTERN STATES 


VIRGINIA COU NTRY KIOME, 26acres 
best blue grass land; tinest section; Wash- 
ington convenient. Quaint old stone build- 
ings; excellent condition; picturesque. 
Splendid farm; beautiful home. Reasonable. 
Claude Stephenson, Virginia Properties, Mer sles 








200 MARYLAND FARMS 


on the Eastern Shore, the Garden of Amer- 





ica. J. FRANK TURNER, Kaston, Md. 
, in Appli County pn ia, 
For Sale ly ingon the Aitamiha River, 


six thousand acres of land , rolling country; 
produce every thing grown in the south; 
climate mild; good stock country; he alth- 
fulness unsurpassed. Wil} sell in body or 
small farms. For particulars address K. 
EK. MIMs, Elliott, Ga. 











TIMBER FOR SALE 


A great opportunity to make immense 
profits. 20 to 40 sections on sheltered deep 
water harbor, Vancouver Island C. 
Average 2,000,000 ft. to Sec. Price 75 cents 
per thousand ft., 25 cents cash, balance 
when timber is cut. 20 years’ time to re- 


move timber. Land not included. This is 
cheap at gouble etbe patee and will soon be 
sold. J,1 Y & CO., Zicgler 


Block, LD ag » Wash. 





MISCELLANEOUS 














0. S. LANG 
Summer Cottage Specialist 

Designer and builder of attractive and 
artistic cottages to suit every purse and 
every location. 
Why pay rent when you ean build such delight- 

ful cottages for so little ¢ 
Send 6 red stamps for book full hand- 


some designs and valuable information 
the result of 22 years’ expe 


Address O. 8, LANG, 1 iso I Kichmonad 
Ave., Buitalo, N.Y. 











CALIFORNIA 
SELF-SUPPORTING HOMES 
Twin-Cities Colony. Between Sacramento 
and Stockton. Small payment and $1.25 
weekly on each five acres. Choice land. Per- 
fect health. 100 hens pay $15 monthly. 4 
acres table grapes pay $1,200 yearly. Lik ke 
town life. No farming. ee Safe 
for women with families. Write families 
here. B. MARKS, Box 774, Galt, California. 


V FIELD 
FOR ‘MONKY MAKING 

Put your money in a new country. Invest 
it in farm or fruit_lands in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho or Washington, along the 
Pacitic Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. y. New towns along 
this new line offer ‘oxoelions openings for 
stores, hotels, trades and professions, Send 
for free descriptive books and folders. F. A. 
MILLER, Genera! Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS 
$560 PROFIT AN ACRE 


This year peaches on our irrigated lands 
cleared $560 an acre. There ure no crop 
failures. Oranges, figs, prunes, berries. vege- 
tables, poultry raising, dairying, hay raising 
yield good protits every year. Toand on easy 
terms—long time. IRRIGATED LAND Cv., 
care Oroe ker Bldg., San Frat San Francisco, 


~ “I£ You Have $5” 


or more, invest it in Booming, Beautiful 
Denver City Lots, on "% monthly payments. 
Wall Street panics make her grow. We can 
loan your money safely at 6% interest. 40% 
values on real estate. Bank references. 
(COOK, Jr. & CO. 


Denver, Colo. 


California Houses 


Send for Booklet Oakland Homes, Fruit 

Farms, $2,500 e iy ae in manny Galifornia. 
?. TODD 

905 Union es. Bank Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 








J. 
931 16th Street 

















PINEAPPLE PLANTATIONS 


in the Indian River region, Florida, where 


homes pay for themselves. offer such 
homes, with five or more acres in fruit, 
crops now maturing. Wil) sellon easy terms. 
Write me regarding them, and for book- 
let about the Pineapple industry. There is 
money init. CHARLES 8. SCHUYLER, 
Walton, St. Lucie County, Florida, 





SOUTHERN PLANTATION 


3900 acres Southwest. Georgia. 1000 acres 
heavy timber, balance rich clean soil, clay 
subsoil, producing over500 balescotton yearly 
and we} adapted for vegetables ; two home- 
steads, 45 tenant bouses, outbuildings, tubu- 
lar wells, etc. Will include all cattle, hogs, 
50 mules, fodder, wagons, tools, harness, ete. 
Good roads, rural delivery, abundant water 
power, convenient to railroad, 

A Bargain at 625.00 per acre 
Box 131, LITERARY DIGE 3. 


FOR SALE 


For investment or immediate develop- 
ment, 3500 acres coal and timber land, on 
trunk line R. R. and navigable river. Three 
workable seams excellent coal. Price 
$45.00 per acre. Timber alone worth $17.5) 
peracre. Address 
“OWN ERS,” P.O. Box 862, Charleston, W.Va. 








FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


Here is your chance to get a home in Flor- 
ida cheap. I have 40 orange groves that 
must be sold either at retail or wholesale 
for cash. All in fine condition. No ocen- 
pation more pleasant or yroaitabie. Write 

or descriptive catalog anc 


M.F. ROBINSON, 8 Sanford, Fila, 





DAIRY AND 


POULTRY FARM 


and truck garden for sale. 2 miles from 








Demopolis, Ala, 30 acres, Price $50 an acre, 
Address Mrs. 8. G. Woolf, Demopolis, Ala. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


\ mi. to depot—Good land, water, 





| COUNTRY HOMES 
| IN VIRGINIA 


1. A grand old place ina noted and pic- 
turesque region. 1814 acres, part timber; 
part cleared. Commodious brick dwelling, 

, Some m.i. Extended, well shaded lawns, 

Flower gardens. Large orchards, Barns 

and tenant houses. Glorious views. Perfect 

environment. One mile from station, 6 
| miles from a city of 10,(00 inhabitants, 
| Price $65,000. 

2. A choice home ina select neighborhood, 
650 acres. Arable in part and well timbered. 
Very attractive 11 room residence, with 
modern equipment. Great barguin. $17,500. 


A full description of these and other 
properties sent upon application. 


H. W. HILLEARY & CO. 
Charlottesville, Va. 





ON MOBILE BAY 


A fine old EAST pt ote One furnished, 

lot 260 feet bay front, 19 aeres ; adjoins the 
a om property of Hon. T. P. Shonts: 
$ 


0. 
25 acres, 2.200 feet bay front, swift-ran- 
ning creek, 12 niles from Mobile; a very fine 


veoporey: #10, 

200 acres, ay feet hey front, adjoining 

Fairhope: #13,(00, 
Truck farms, #10 


GEORGE H. HOY 





er acre & 


4E, Battles Wharf, Ala. 





FOR SALE 


Located ona peninsula near the middle 
of the famous Orange Lake, Florida, a 
natural orange grove and formerly a wild 
one of fifteen acres bearing and ten acres 
of younger trees, yielded a revenue of $2875 
present season, &© modern house of seven 
rooms with water works, good barn and 
other buildings, thirty- three acres in tract. 
An idea) home, fine fishing and shooting on 
lake; price $15,000. 

Box SEVEN, Boardman, Fla, 





208 ACRES on both sidesof main road- 1% 
wood, $6,445. 
54 ACRES primey al hard-wood forest, 


very rich land, 44 mi. to public rond, 13g mi, 
to R.R., 12 mi. to Atlanta, Ga., $1,620 


OSCAR PARKER, Fairburn, Ga, 
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x Ridpath’s 
History oftheWorld 





argain 


<7 ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A, : in closing his memorable 
Ril | 7Z— speech at Gettysburg said; 
. “Government of the people, 

by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth,” 





\ 


) 


EVERY AMERICAN CITIZEN should know the history of our own country and of the world to intelligently perform his full 
duty as a citizen in the Government of This Nation. How else are we 10 judge of the great national Questions that crowd upon us for decision except 
by some knowledge of the past? Our Colonial Policy, the Question of the Trusts agitating the great business and commercial world, the respective 


righ ts of labor and capital, the conflict between Socialism on the one hand and organized business and industry on the other—these and hundreds af 
other important questions press upon us as a nation for intelligent discussion and decision. How have such questions been met in the past? For 
the answer read the history of ancient civilizations which flourished, decayed and died and have been so thoroughly obliterated from the face Of the 


earth that even the location of their splendid cities is unknown. 


5 


! Read the history of mighty Babylon, or of imperial Rome as a kingdom, then as a 
republic, and finally as an empire, and familiarize yourself with her growth, development and decay. 


Read the history of the French Revolution, the 


establishment of the republic, out of which came the empire dominated by Napoleon. Then when you know history, when you know the cause of 


the rise and downfall of empires and nations, and not until then, will you be able to intelligently discuss and decide the great questions that are 


pressing now everywhere for attention, The growth, development and decay of the nations of the world constitute the most inspiring theme that 


can claim the attention of man. 


It is an inspiring story, and Dr. Ridpath has told it better than it has ever been told betore. 


THE PUBLISHER’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. 


Brand New, brought right down to date, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, which we must sell immediately, 
We will name our price Only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, Write name and 


address plainly and mail now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and tg print our 


price broadcast for the sake of quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. Send Coupon To-day. 





President William McKinley said: “I 
am familiar with the merits of Ridpath‘s 
History of the World, and cordially ccm- 
mena it tothe scholar as well as to the plain 
people generally.”” 


Prof. Warren, President Boston Uni- 
versity, said: “I should be glad tosee it 
placed in the library of every young person 
in the United States, and evenin the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. In families where 
there are bright children it will render ex- 
cellent service to the cause of popular in- 
teligence.” 

Prof. Long, Supt. Public Schools, St. 
Louis, said: *( wnhesitatingly commend 
Dr. Ridpath’s History of the World as the 
ablest work on that subject which I have 
ever examined, The engravings, maps, 
and charts are alone worth the entire cost 
of the set.”’ 


The Boston Post said: “John Clark 
Ridpath is above al] things an_historian. 
His historical works are accepted as stand- 
ards in schools and colleges, as wel) as in 
business houses and homes. His style is 
simple, his manner charming.” 

The Christian Herald said: ‘No other 
work of its kind has ever supplied a history 
80 well suited to the needs of all classes and 
conditions of men. We cheerfully com- 
1aend this most popular and complete 
of all world histories to our readers.” 
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9 Royal 

Volumes 

4,000 pages 
2,000 illustrations 








Set Weighs 
50 Ibs. 
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THE REASO for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as an_his- 

: . a torian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style 
no other historian in any generation has ever equalled. He pictures 
the great historical events as though they were happening before 
your eyes; he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman senate; to march 
against Saladin and his dark skinned followers; to sail the 
southern seas with Drake, to circumnavigate the globe with 
Magellan, to watch that thin line of Greek spearmen work 
havoc with. the Persian hordes on the field of Marathon; to 



























> know Napol as you know R l He bines 

ESTERN NEWS- lapoleon aS you ooseve t.. e combines 
Mh = ASSOCIATION 4 absorbing interest with supreme reliability and makes 
rbora St., Chicago gy the heroes of history real living men and_ women 

204 Dearborn St., Chicag and about them he weaves the rise and fall of 











Please mail, without cost to 
me, sample pages of Ridpath’s 
History of the Wor)d, con- 
taining photogravures of 
and Queen Elizabeth, engravings o} 
Socrates, Cesar and Shakespeare, diagram 


empires in such a fascinating style that history 
2comes as absorbingly interesting as the greatest 
of novels. Hundreds who read this . have 
decided to buy. Ridpath some day; now 


is the time. o need for us to tell you 




















ot fame Comet, species nok ng yg ge The Frnglish speaking 
, ental wor 1as pronounced this the only 

your special offer Co Literary Digest readers history of the world worth having. 
It is 200,000 American 


to-day in 
homes and is endorsed by Public 

Men—Educators— Business men 
—The Clergy 
who knows history. 


Send Coupon To-day 
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| Why You Ought to Buy Ridpath’s History Now 


Because it is the on!y general history recognized everywhere as authority. 

Because it is compléte. It begins with the oldest civilization and gives the com- 
plete history of every country and every race; in fact, the history of mankind includ. 
ing all achievements in war, discovery, invention, art, science, religion, philosophy 
and government. 

Because it is the most beautifully illustrated of any historical work ever issued. 
It contains more than 2,000 illustrations. A famous educator has said that he con- 
siders the illustrations alone worth the entire cost of the set. 

Because it will not only interest and instruct the average man or woman, but it 
will delight the children. It is so beautifully written that children will learn to love 
history reading, It will start them along the line of reading good things, of becoming 
interested in that which is true instead of reading novels and trashy literature. 

Because the new ninth volume tells the story of recent, we might almost say 
current, events. It gives the complete history of the Boer War, the Spanish-American 
War, and the more recent Russia-Japan War. Itbrings the history 





of every nation right down to date. 


Because Ridpath’s History of the Worldis absolutely accurate 
and thoroughly reliable. Dr. Ridpath spent the span of an ordi- 


nary lifetime in writing the work and verified every fact. Brings the 

is i h to buy it at a nominal price Complete Set 
MB A NR gt ever. been offered before or ever will Balance 
be offered again, and you may pay in small sums monthly if you Small Sums 


prefer. 


|| 200,000 Americans Own and Love Ridpath 
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